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To Write a Profitable Photoplay 


You Must Learn The Fundamentals 
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HE demand for GOOD photoplays has never been supplied. Suitable stories 
T are all about you, awaiting proper development—in your home, on the street, 
in your ofice—IF YOU COULD ONLY RECOGNIZE THEM. 
our students have been agreeably surprised at the ease with 
their stories AFTER studying the valuable 


Hundreds of 
which they have found material for 
lessons of 


THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING. 


This splendid course of twenty helpful, instructive lessons was prepared by an 
expert for YOUR benefit. You learn HOW TO START and HOW TO PRO- 
CEED—the rest is up to you. YOUR mind must develop the plot and YOUR 
ideas must inject the necessary punch and interest-holding qualities into the story. 

One of the greatest aids to every writer, whether a beginner or otherwise, is 
the WRITER’S DIGEST—a monthly magazine devoted to the interests of writers 
in every field of endeavor. The yearly subscription price of this valuable magazine 
is $2.00 and the “IDEAL” Course in Photoplay Writing has been selling for $10.00. 


DO NOT MISS THIS REMARKABLE OPPORTUNITY. 


Our sole idea is one of HELPFULNESS. We want to assist YOU and every 
other ambitious writer to realize his or her ideals. At the present time there are 
undoubtedly many deserving students who really cannot afford to pay the 
regular price for an “IDEAL” Course in Photoplay Writing. So we’re going to 
give you a helping hand. During the next thirty days YOU can secure this 
splendid course AND THE WRITER’S DIGEST for only $5.00. But you must 
A tremendous demand for the “IDEAL” Course will be created by this 


not delay. 
the first to get an “IDEAL” Course. 


remarkable offer. See that you are among 
Clip the coupon RIGHT NOW and mail it AT ONCE. When your mail carrier 
delivers the course, pay him $5.00 for both the lessons and twelve numbers of the 
thank us many times in the years to 


ACT TODAY. 


most popular magazine of its kind. You'll 
come—just as other successful students are NOW doing. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
906 BUTLER BUILDING CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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USE THIS COUPON 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
906 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the “IDEAL” COURSE ON PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 
I 


Teeesenseeecenenseeeeeeusendeedtansusenieegsans Gini 


agree to pay the postman $5.00 in full settlement for both the course and 
12 issues of the magazine. It is understood that if I aim not satisfied with the 
course that I can, within three days from its receipt, return the lessons and the 
magazine, and my money will be immediately refunded without question. 
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INTERNATIONAL POCKET LIBRARY | 


10B00xs‘2* | 


| Do you know that the fashion in which books are issued in this country 
is quite different from that adopted abroad? In England and Ireland to 
a large extent, in France, Italy, Spain, Russia, and in Latin-America, the 
best books are issued in popular editions. Millions of books are sold in 
this form—the best new books and the best works of all kinds of stand- 
ard literature. Why? Because the bookbuyer abroad has learned to 
prefer good paper and print AT A LOW PRICE, to cheap make-up in a 
fancy binding. Think of it! You can buy the ordinary new book 
abroad for 25 to 50 cents, while in this country it costs from $1.00 to 
$2.00. In other words, you pay a tremendously disproportionate 
price for costly bindings. 


Books by Famous Authors—-Kipling, 
Gorki, Tagore, Wilde, Blasco Ibanez, etc. 
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INTERNATIONAL POCKET LIBRARY 





LIBRARY 1S bound , in the best Edited by Edmund R. Brown 
Continental style, with a heavy oa First Series 
waterproof art cover, and gives you | MADEMOISELLE FIFI end other stories at 
the benefit of an Introduction by Joseph Conrad 

TALES Rudyard Kipling 


extremely low 
price. For $2.50 
you can buy all 


Introduction by Wilson Follett 


THE GOLD-BUG and other stories 
Edgar Allan Poe 
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TEN titles of the Preface by William Stanley Braithwaite 
first series of]: TWO WESSEX TALES Thomas Hardy 


th ll Foreword by Conrad Aiken 
ese really re- IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST OscarWilde 


taf : MODERN RUSSIAN CLASSICS 
markable books! In any other form caallg ag cn i 























they would cost you $10.00 to $15.00: Sologub, and ‘Artzibashev 
Glance at the list of titles, note the | rie pacttoduction by Isaac Goldberg ne 
important introductions in many of Foreword by Mariano Joaquin Lorente 
BY VIOLENCE John Trevena 
the volumes, and remember that these Preface by Edward J. O'Brien 
are not cheap pamphlets or novelties, | GITANJALI ___ Rabindranath Tagore 
but a carefully edited library of good voanee te Willey Sear ae 
literature. 
r — —— — ——s —— os — oe a a — _— a — _— - 
They are complete books— [oo . \errers: picest. 
They are a handy pocket size (actual size | Butl Buildi t 
4%x6), they are printed in a large, clear type muer PUUGIng, 
on a good quality of book paper, and in every Jj Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
way are like an expensive book, except that they 
are bound in the Continental style (little known a Please send me the complete set of TEN books of J 
amee bana aah acer, oy ag png 8 the International Pocket Library I enclose $2.50 to ' 
wired, open easily, and the convenient’ size pay for the entire set, postpaid. 
makes reading a pleasure. Decorated title- | N | 
pages and illustrations in many of the volumes DEE cadsnnceereavedsesssch sas ce eebeevenessonehaaras 
acd to their interest and value. You will oe Jf i] 
delighted with their appearance. GE 6 obs a Setene seed ecepeeec assess snadeseeees 
If not ENTIRELY satisfactory, you can ! ' 
return the set within ten days and get your \ URED, 5 ccicreuSacoph setcacinete tines cae mee carey ees wee } 
money back. A-5 *In Canada and Mexico $3.00 
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CHILD LIFE STORY CONTEST 
Short Stories Wanted for What to Do 


RD icine aig se sree wise Some ne Sek su gualdaveed $100.00 
ED RENE voce isisicy ehicton SeQuusay s eee sss ee a6 75.00 
RET I Ga 555 5 5406 9 wialernig Rind wig CRA a we reieig aie oie 50.00 


All other stories found available will be bought and paid for at regular rates. 
Manuscript not found available will be returned. 

Stories to be from 2,000 to 2,400 words in length. Contest closes April 10th. 

In this contest we are anxious to secure one definite type of story only: The 
story of child life as exclusive of adult life, its interests or motives; written for child 
and not for adult readers, and conveying a helpful message to the child based on 
child life standards of justice, fair play and service. 

Do not enter a story in this contest unless it deals with child life occupations and 
play times, has a real message, and has quick action and thrill. 


HOW STORIES WILL BE JUDGED. 


The ten requirements below will be the basis of judging stories submitted in the 
contest: 

1. Must be about American children from ten to twelve years of age. (Do not 
submit stories of foreign children or of animals.) 

2. Complication (or plot) of story must grow out of the action of children 
engaged in playtimes, contests, games, or occupations normal to, and typical of, the 
Child World. 

3. Adult characters must not be introduced, except incidentally, in the story. 
(Better leave them out altogether.) 

4. Must carry a vital message to the reader. The hero conquers some trait in 
his own character manifest in his relations with other children or proves of service to 
his boy and girl friends in some contest, occupation, or play in which they are 
engaged. He is confronted by two paths: one which seems right at first, the other 
more noble but presenting difficulties to overcome. (These two alternatives are ex- 
pressed or implied in the story.) The hero, perhaps after a struggle, chooses the 
more noble way. This choice, however, must be one in line with the standards of 
justice and fair play of the child world, one which the reader will feel that he, himself, 
would be proud to make. 

5. Must be a true short-story with a real plot, swift action, mystery, suspense, 
and denouement; and not simply an adventure narrative. 

6. Must start in the midst of a thrilling situation, followed by an explanatory 
“set back,” if. necessary. 

7. Acts and conversation of characters, and situations in the story must appear 
plausible to the reader. Nothing of a melodramatic or over-exciting nature, including 
anything to do with crime or criminals, is desired. 

8. Must represent child life in its normal phases. This excludes crippled or 
deformed, rich or poor, abnormal or subnormal children. 

9. Must exclude reference to acts or amusements under church ban, such as 
smoking, drinking, theatre going, dancing, card playing, etc. 

10. Must be from 2,000 to 2,400 words in length. 


HOW TO SUBMIT MANUSCRIPT. 


Send stories as soon as ready, in all cases to reach us before April 10th. All 
manuscript received after that date, or not marked as below, will be considered as 
manuscript submitted for publication in the regular way and treated accordingly. 

Each manuscript should be submitted without writer’s name upon it. Name and 
address should accompany manuscript on separate slip. Address manuscript to: 


WHAT TO DO -- Story Contest Editor 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Illinois. 


Further suggestions and sample copies sent upon application. 
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ROBERT W. SERVICE 
THE MAN AND HIS WORK 
By W. J. Shannon. 


“TO WRITE of the things of today for the 

people of today. I am not interested 
in resurrecting the times before I was born, 
or in imagining what will be after I am 
dead. The lives of the people I see around 
me hold enough romance for me. My aim 
is to write of the things I feel and know as 
truthfully as I can.” 

That is the way Robert W. Service ex- 
plains the phenomenal success which his 
books have been accorded. 

But who is Robert W. Service and what 
has been his career? These are questions 
frequently asked by the legion of readers 
who have thrilled to the cadence of this 
writer's sturdy verses of the Northland. 
Service came out of the Frozen North un- 
heralded, a few short years ago, and has 
literally sung his way around the world. 
He has reached the hearts of men in a 
fashion not even aproached by other con- 
temporary poets since the days of Kipling’s 
youth. In fact, Service has been called “the 
Kipling of the Klondike.” 

Despite his world-wide popularity, 
Service has not been Sunday-supplemented 
as frequently as lesser writers. His roving 
has kept him a good deal out of the lime- 
light. He prefers to have his public know 
him through his work. But the best ap- 
proach to Service’s work is through the man 
himself. 

When reading his verses one instinctively 
feels that here is no fiction but the realistic 
record of fact. The writer must have 
known and lived the things of which he so 
ably writes. And Service has lived as color- 


ful a life as that of which any present day 
writer can boast. 

Born in Preston, Lancashire, England, in 
1876, Robert William Service secured his 
early education at Hillhead High School, 
Glasgow. At the instigation of his parents 
he entered the employ of a large bank. But, 
when he had “reached the years of indis- 
cretion,” the routine of the office began to 
pall on him. He seemed to see life as an 
endless vista of drab days, and had visions 
of growing old and paunchy in a halo of 
respectability. He rebelled. He wanted 
color, action, change, excitement, the thrill 
of not knowing what was coming next. So, 
at twenty-one, to the horror of his parents, 
he kicked over the traces and precipitated 
himself violently into the Wild West. 

Traveling steerage and emigrant, Service 
landed in Vancouver with exactly five dol- 
lars in his pocket. The first job he had was 
picking stones off the surface of a field 
destined to turnips. With bewildering vari- 
ety and rapidity other jobs followed. He 
seemed to be living in a dream, a person 
strange to himself, doing all sorts of strange, 
impossible things you read about in stories. 
He was driving reaping machines through 
fields of golden grain, shoveling in the drip- 
ping blackness of a tunnel. He was tramp- 
ing—he knew and cared not where—down 
into the unknown wilds of Mexico, a blanket 
on his back, not a sou in his pocket. 

Then came jobs of less primitive kind, a 
little school-teaching, a little newspaper re- 
porting, a good deal of Indian trading, and, 
as he whimsically says, “much idleness in 
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between.” Finally, he grew tired of being 
kicked about from pillar to post; humdrum 
security began to appeal to him once more, 
and he sought a situation in a bank. 

Again the endless vista of drab days, but 
he was tamed down and accepted it more 
graciously. Besides, banking in the Far 
West was very different from banking in 
staid Scotland. Then he had a stroke of 
luck that changed his whole destiny. In the 
height of the gold rush, he was sent to the 
Yukon country by the bank, and remained 
there eight years. He filled various posts 
with the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
working his way from Vancouver to Kam- 
loops, and was then transferred to White 
Horse, Alaska. 

The extraordinary virility and color of 
life in the North made a great impression 
on Service. Here he found all the excite- 
ment his being craved. But there were dull 
spells, in the dead of winter, when he found 
it hard to pass the time. He was much 
given to solitary walking on account of 
dyspepsia, and it was on these long walks 
through the snowy wilds that Service first 
began to write. 

As he finished putting a story into rhyme, 
he would throw it aside and start something 
else, for at that time Service thought noth- 
ing of his work. Finally, he grew tired of 
amusing himself in this fashion and the 
verses lay neglected in the bottom of an old 
trunk for over a year. Then, one day, he 
came across them and read a few toa friend. 
The friend told Service that the verses were 
not bad for an amateur and suggested that 
he have some of them printed to hand 
around to his acquaintances as Christmas 
cards. Service happened to receive a bonus 
of one hundred dollars from the bank and 
promptly sent the money and verses to a 
publisher with instructions to print the 
poems at his expense. 

A reply came from the publisher that he 
had been impressed with the verses and 
would be glad to publish a book of them on 
a royalty basis. To Service it seemed like 
a page out of the fairy tales, and what 
followed appeared even more improbable to 
him. The book, “Songs of a Sourdough,” 
reached its seventh edition soon after pub- 
lication. It has gone on selling ever since 
and Service’s poems have become known 
throughout the world. Service ascribes his 
success to sticking to the things he knows 
and writing of them as clearly as he 
can. His characters are real men who talk 


in direct and virile language, who have 
primal instincts and passions, who toil, sin, 
dream, accomplish and despair. 

Service followed his first book with “The 
Spell of the Yukon,” which contains one of 
his most dramatic poems, “The Shooting of 
Dan McGrew,” and one of his most humor- 
ous, “The Cremation of Sam McGee.” 
Then followed “Ballads of a Cheechako,” 
“Rhymes of a Rolling Stone,” and “The 
Trail of Ninety-Eight,” his first novel. 

Service tired of the Klondike and sought 
new fields of adventure. The Balkan War 
was then in full swing and he was sent to 
“cover” it for the Toronto Star. His dis- 
patches from the Balkan front are master- 
pieces of description. 

When the World War broke out, Service 
promptly lived up to his name and volun- 
teered as an ambulance driver in France. 
He kept up his war correspondence for the 
Toronto Star and his series of letters, “Im- 
pressions of a Red Cross Man,” attracted 
wide attention. Service drove an ambu- 
lance on the Western battle front for two 
long years. When he wasn’t driving, he 
was carrying stretchers to and from the 
firing-line; tending to the wounded on the 
field or in improvised shelters, “back of the 
zone of hate where dripping surgeons wait.” 

Born of this experience came one of his 
most popular books, “Rhymes of a Red 
Cross Man.” It was written during snatches 
of rest and scribbled on any handy piece of 
paper, each sentence punctuated by the 
booming of the guns. 

When the war ended, Service bought a 
home in France and settled down to a well- 
earned rest. He was familiar with the 
country, its people and its customs, for a 
previous sojourn in Paris had given him 
material for his second novel, “The Pre- 
tender,” published in 1915. This is a vivid 
picture of the Latin Quarter of Paris in the 
early days of the war. 

So Service once again became a fre- 
quenter of the boulevards. The artistic life 
of Paris fascinated him no less than the din 
of war, or the untrodden wastes of snow. 
The apache of Mentmarte, the cafes, the 
absinthe drinkers, the various queer neigh- 
bors—all the busy, jostling life of the Latin 
Quarter are vividly portrayed by Service in 
his latest book, “Ballads of a Bohemian.” 
This volume, by the way, is the largest 
book of poems he has so far written. It is 
full of humor, of pathos, of tragedy, of 
passion, and of sentiment. 
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ROBABLY no other field is so little 

used in the author’s world as that of 
the constructional artist. Many who have 
the ability do not realize the importance and 
possibilities of the profession. Editors all 
over the country welcome articles from 
young writers dealing with the construction 
of useful, occupational, and curious things 
that abound on every hand. Some large 
publishing companies even go to the expense 
of printing small booklets explaining just 
what they want and where to get it. 

No fairer chance could be given any 
young author who is endeavoring to break 
into the world of writers. And when an 
editor goes to the trouble of explaining his 
wants fully, and in booklet form, it can be 
plainly seen that the field is a wide one 
that is not over worked. Just as Dick 
Wood, the famous contributor to sport 
magazines, lives, so the constructional artist 
does. A camera and his eyes are all that 
Dick uses when seeking material in the 
great out-of-doors. A pen and his eyes are 
all that is required of the occupational 
writer. 

Ideas are everywhere. Every man who 
has any mechanical inclination can remem- 
ber handy things that have some time or 
other forced themselves before his eyes. 
All he needs is a rough sketch, which shows 
the operation of the apparatus in mind, and 
which any one who can use a pen can make. 
Or if he does not care to have the artist of 
the magazine improve his drawing he can 
procure the proper India Ink and drawing 
pen, with which he can make the drawing 
fit for publication himself. However, a 
simple sketch is sufficient. 

Then the curious things that happen in 
all parts of the world are another addition 
to the field. A camera will aid materially 
in this line also. We see something unusual 
every day. If it amuses, excites, or inter- 
ests us we can readily see that it would 
interest some one else. A picture or even a 
description might possibly be acceptable to 
some magazine. 


gu nc ge 
= OPPORTUNITIES O TH CON- {| 
STRUCTIONAL ARTIST : 

By Stuart F. Knepp, Elec. Drfts. : 

(A Writer whose works ore published in the leading publications and read over all of America, ond : 
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The main essential is to know your maga- 
zines. Read them thoroughly, studying the 
class of material used by each for length, 
and other qualities. Then think of some- 
thing you know that possibly might have 
been printed in that publication. To my 
thought the book on how to market your 
stories and where, published by the Writ- 
ER’s DiGEsT, supplemented by the Writer’s 
Market Department in each issue of this 
magazine, would be the biggest help any 
young writer could procure. 

After acquainting yourself with a maga- 
zine’s requirements you are ready to submit 
suitable articles. If they are not accepted 
by one magazine submit them to another. 
One of America’s most prominent writers 
tells how a story was accepted after being 
submitted twenty-three times. Look about 
you. On the other side of the street you 
see a painter who paints a building while 
suspended from the roof by some new 
method. Farther on you see a woman 
sweeping with a stocking over her broom to 
prevent loss of splints. And so on, you see 
many things that aid and are labor-savers. 

You need not confine yourself to labor- 
saving devices. Boy’s papers want sketches 
of things that boys like to make continually. 
Anybody can think of an ice-boat or a good 
swing that they enjoyed in youth. All that 
is necessary is to submit your idea to the 
editor who wants articles of that nature. 

The usual plan followed by writers, who 
do this form of work, is to contribute to 
publications until proficient in the art and 
then transpose their efforts to books of the 
same class. 

There is no more satisfying and honor- 
able work than directing the thought and 
genius of the people. This is done graphic- 
ally and by description by the constructional 
artist. His remuneration is excellent, and 
he is additionally compensated by the leader- 
ship which he exercises over the minds of 
the majority. 








| 
| 
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= “STICK TO HUMAN NATURE” 


An Editorial by Thomas H. Ince. 
Producer of Photoplays. 
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I WOULD like to give a little practical 

advice to the men and women whose 
stories, intended for use on the screen, reach 
my studios at the rate of approximately one 
hundred a week. I would like to point out 
to them some of the reasons why so little 
of this unsolicited material is available for 
our purposes and I would also like to show 
them how they can turn some of their fail- 
ures into successes. 

First and foremost, I would advise all 
who write for the screen to write only 
about that which they know. This sounds 
like a platitude, but it is the soundest advice 
that I can give. If it were followed we 
would have less unproduced material about 
mythical kingdoms and the inhabitants of 
other planets and more first-class material 
about human beings whom we all know. 

In the moving picture we have a medium 
which is adequate to the fullest reproduc- 
tion of any story that can be conceived by 
the mind of man; but the medium itself is 
no good to anybody unless through it there 
is told a story which grips our interest and 
holds it. And the only kind of a story 
that can do that is a story which deals with 
the struggles and triumphs, the hopes and 
fears of human beings; of men and women 
of whom when we see them represented on 
the screen, we can say: “I know people who 
are like that.” ° 

Stick to human nature. Give your char- 
acters aims and motives that are recogniz- 
able as genuinely human aims and motives. 
Make the characters themselves real. 
There is a big drama in the life of every 
human being that ever was born. Drama 
does not mean only wild physical action. 
There are mental and spiritual crises out of 
which you can fashion thrilling drama with- 
out having to depend upon a revolver or a 
fist fight. But drama means conflict of 
some kind. Somebody wants to get some- 
thing. Somebody has to overcome obstacles. 

Let the object for which your characters 
struggle be one which the rest of us realize 
is worth struggling for. Let the obstacles 
which they overcome be obstacles such as 
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are met with in the real world of men and 
women. 

3e real. 

This does not mean that you are to write 
dull, prosaic narratives in which nothing 
happens. On the screen something has to 
happen. The picture has to move. But 
let it move naturally, clearly, logically. 

Do not load your stories with super- 
fluous characters, characters that have noth- 
ing to do with the development of the story 
nor with a lot of extraneous matter that 
has nothing to do with it either. Keep to 
the story. 

3ut do not keep a story along the paths 
that have been trodden by writers of other 
stories. The value of a new writer’s work 
lies in the freshness of his viewpoint, the 
novel twists and turns which he can give 
to the thoughts and the emotions that are 
the common property of us all. 

And do not be too solemn. Remember 
that everybody likes to laugh. Even in 
serious drama the tension must be relieved, 
sparingly of course, with humor. 

Don’t make your good people impossibly 
good or your bad people impossibly bad. 
There are in real life very few pure whites 
and still fewer pure blacks. But there are 
plenty of grays. Make your characters real 
men and women—not figureheads. 

But select as your characters men and 
women whose lives develop situations, 
emergencies, crises; for these are the ma- 
terials out of which drama is made. 

Do not write down to the public. The 
chances are that the public is capable of 
understanding and appreciating any char- 
acter or situation that you can devise. It is 
certainly true that the public should be 
given credit for possessing more intelligence 
than some writers ascribe to it. 

And do not, as soon as you have finished 
a story, rush with it to the post-office. Keep 
it fora while. Think it over. Read it over. 

But all the work in the world won’t sell a 
story which is not intrinsically true to life. 
That is the standard by which every work 
is tested. 

















_ hints by Mr. Frank Dazey, 
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By Arthur Leeds. 


HEN, a few weeks 
ago, The Writers 
held a special “Selznick 
Pictures” meeting, we 
were greatly entertained 
and given some profitable 


the company’s newly-ap- 
pointed scenario editor, 
who, like his wife, Agnes 
Christine Johnston, who 
was also present, is listed 
as among the most suc- 
cessful screen writers in 
this country. It was a 
highly enjoyable and prof- 
itable evening, our one re- 
gret being that Mr. Ralph 
Ince, director of “Wet 
Gold,” “A Man’s Home,” 





THE STAFF CONTINUITY WRITER TO THE 
FREE-LANCE PHOTOPLA YWRIGHT 


Some practical advice on writing for the screen contained in a letter from 
Edward J. Montagne, chief continuity writer for Selznick Pictures, Incorporated, 
read before The Writers’ Club of New York. 


SAULT 


EDWARD J. MONTAGNE 


Free Lance Writer. 





and many other popular 
Selznick productions, and 
Mr. Edward J. Montagne, 
the company’s chief con- 
tinuity writer, were forced 
by suddenly - developing 
circumstances to send “re- 
grets.” 

But, just before the 
meeting opened, I was 
hended a letter from Mr. 
Montagne, who at that 
very moment was still 
chained to his desk at the 
Selznick offices (the scen- 
ario staff had not yet 
moved into the newly- 





MONTAGNE’S RECORD 


That Mr. Leeds’ statement in con- 
nection with the amount of work 
Edward J. Montagne has done, both 
as free-lance and as feature scenario 
writer for various film producing firms, 
is not in the least exaggerated, seems 
to be made apparent by the following 
item printed in the Motion Picture 
department of the New York Globe, 
which credits Montagne with being the 
author of nearly twice as many screen 
stories as was mentioned in the Leeds 
article in the present issue. “Edward 
J. Montagne, who made the adaptation 
of “A Man’s Home,” the Selznick 
feature at the Capitol Theatre this 
week, can perhaps lay claim to having 
written more original stories and pic- 
turizations than any other scenarist. 
During his ten years’ connection with 
the motion picture industry, he has 
nad’ produced over 300 original stories 
and almost as many adaptations.” 


THE EDITOR. 








acquired 48th Street stu- 
dio), and who, because 


he had promised, and had wanted so much 
to be with us, simply “took” the time neces- 


sary to write the following 


terest both to those of our members who 
have already written directly for the screen, 


letter, of in- 


TTT 


TUNE 





WNL LLIN 


but intended to be special- 
ly suggestive and helpful 
to some of the fiction 
writers who, as yet, have 
never done anything more 
than sell the picture rights 
to their published stories. 
First let me point out that 
Eddie Montagne has to 
his credit probably three 
hundred produced stories, 
either his own “originals” 
or his admirable adapta- 
tions of published books, 
produced plays or the 
original synopses of other 
writers. He wrote the 
continuity for both the 
last two big Ralph Ince 
features, “A Man’s Home” 
and “Conceit” (the lat- 
ter filmed mostly around 
Banff, in the Canadian 
Rockies, and due for re- 
lease shortly) as well as 
the continuities for—so 
far as I know—practical- 
ly all the Ralph Ince fea- 
tures of the past eight 
years, both at Selznick 
and while they were both 
associated with the Vita- 
graph Company. What 
he says in the following 
may be taken as “straight 
dope” from a thoroughly 
experienced man, who, 
for over eleven years, has 
been writing and selling 


—both as a free-lance and as a staff con- 
tinuity writer — photoplays that are in a 
class by themselves as regards skillful plot- 
ting, smooth and logical continuity, and ab- 
solutely convincing atmosphere, introduced 
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by the hand of a man who has written and 
adapted stories the locals of which stretch all 
around the civilized and uncivilized globe. 

Mr. Montagne writes: 

““*Abandon hope of ever keeping ap- 
pointments when ye enter the motion pic- 
ture business.’ This sentence should be 
painted on a large sign and hung conspicu- 
ously in every motion picture studio. A 
week ago I told you that I would be de- 
lighted to be the guest of your club this 
evening. A few days after I told you that 
a picture scheduled for production was 
suddenly called off, and I was ordered to 
jump in and get something else ready, so 
that there would be no delay in starting, and 
no unnecessary ‘overhead’ carried. There 
came, later, a brief suspension in this work, 
and today, again, I have been told to rush 
it to a finish. All of which is a humble 
effort to apologize for my failure to attend 
the Selznick meeting at The Writers this 
evening. I feel just as badly about it as I 
know Ralph Ince does, but time and release 
dates wait for no man, and so I must carry 
on. 

“T had intended saying something to your 
members who are interested in photoplay 
about plots and the sale of stories to the 
various companies throughout the country. 
Having been on the outside, I know how 
the outsider feels when his story is rejected, 
especially when, as often happens, he sees 
what he feels is a really inferior picture 
with the same variety of theme or back- 
ground released by the company that turned 
his story down. The point is, the average 
outsider does not know studio conditions. 
He has no appreciation of the sudden 
changes that are—more often than not, 
quite by necessity—made in this crazy-quilt 
business. Nothing is ever ‘set’ in the film 
world, and that goes for every company 
making pictures today. 

“For example, suppose a perfectly fine 
Northwest Mounted Police story comes into 
the studio for approval today. The readers 
have had no instructions to keep their eyes 
peeled for Northwest stories (of the Royal 
Mounted or otherwise), and so this par- 
ticular tale of the scarlet and gold is re- 
turned with, possibly, just a rejection slip. 
A week later the head of the organization 
decides that one of his male stars has been 
playing in too many ‘soup and fish’ stories 
of late. Perhaps the film exchange men, 
perhaps the exhibitors, have said so. He 
decides that he will put this star out in at 
least one picture with a totally different 


background from those used for his last 
few stories. As he ponders the situation, 
he ‘visions’ his star in the uniform of the 
R. N. W. M. P. ‘Just the thing!’ he ex- 
claims enthusiastically, and before you can 
say Jack Robinson orders are given to find 
a Northwest story with a strong male lead, 
immediately. Now, it may happen—and it 
generally does—that the only Northwest 
story in the studio’s ‘For Special Considera- 
tion’ basket at the time is a second-rate one; 
but if it has no competition, it looks very 
good. At least, it represents something to 
start with. The head of the organization 
knows that he has a staff of trained 
scenario men; he knows he has experienced 
and efficient directors ; between the two they 
will get a picture which, if not a world- 
beater, will at least hold its own with nine 
out of ten other stories of that kind. And 
so the script is purchased, the continuity 
man squares up to his typewriter, card- 
index files are gone over for suitable ’loca- 
tions,’ and everybody connected with the 
production of that star’s next picture gets 
very, very busy. And so it is that, in the 
course of time, you see released by the com- 
pany under consideration—the company 
that has turned down your carefully plotted 
Northwest Mounted story—another story 
that is, judged from your own point of 
view (which, naturally, is bound to be 
slightly biased), as well as from the point 
of view of any capable critic, nothing at all 
remarkable—nothing like as good (you 
can’t help feeling) as the picture that. they 
might have made from your synopsis. 

“Now, it is not because those engaged in 
this second picture’s production can’t tell 
good stories from mediocre ones, but rather 
because of the fact that you were not fortu- 
nate enough to have your story in the scen- 
ario office just at the time that the sudden 
call for a plot of that type, with that par- 
ticular background, went out. Over such 
circumstances authors, of course, can have 
no control. And that is why writers for the 
screen should not be discouraged too easily, 
nor take rejection slips too seriously. Keep 
the story—if you are confident that it is 
‘there’-—going the rounds; if it has merit it 
will undoubtedly sell, eventually. I have 
sold stories of my own after they have gone 
the rounds for over a year, and have be- 
come both faded and ‘footsore.’ 

“In connection with the foregoing, some 
of the free-lance writers who, unlike your- 
self, have not had the ‘inside’ experience, 
are apt to wonder why the studios don’t 
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seek to obviate the necessity for this occa- 
sional, sudden mad scramble for a suitable 
story with a particular kind of background 
by providing ahead—by purchasing and 
having on hand at least one or two good 
yarns of this, that and the other kind for 
‘emergency’ use. What these free-lance 
writers forget is that—to stick to the ex- 
ample already quoted—certain companies 
don’t use a Northwest Mounted story more 
than once in two or three years; and in a 
year of ‘close buying,’ such as we have just 
passed through, it is obviously foolish to 
load up with several costly stories that only 
may be put to use within the next twelve 
or twenty-four months. In our own case, 
N. W. M. P. stories are not 
a staple for any of our 
male stars, and it would be 
very poor business policy 
to buy too far ahead on 
material of this kind, how- 
ever good it might be. Of 
course, most writers can 
understand that such an 
exceptional ‘far North’ 
story as ‘Conceit’ is quite 
another matter. Such 
stories are always matters 
of special purchase, special 
casting, quite unusual ‘loca- 
tions’ and studio ‘sets,’ and 
tremendous added expense. 
By the way, advise your 
members to be sure to see 
‘Conceit?’ when it is re- 
leased ; the story is quite as 
“different’ as the wonder- 
ful locations, ‘shot’ in the 
heart of the Canadian 
Rockies. 

“Let me quote just one more example of 
how the sudden demand for an unusual 
type of story—for a particular star—must 
be met. Some time back Mr. Myron Selz- 
nick felt that the time was ripe to switch 
‘Gene’ OBrien from the type of stories 
he had been doing and put him out in at 
least one picture with a rural background. 
A search of the readers’ baskets and of our 
‘morgue’ revealed nothing really suitable. 
The star was almost ready to start on the 
new picture; the season of the year was just 
what we wanted for the particular kind of 
story desired ; so my always competent side- 
kick, Lewis Allen Browne, who did the con- 
tinuity for Thomas Edgelow’s story, ‘Hand- 
cuffs or Kisses’ (Elaine Hammerstein re- 





FRANK DAZEY 
Scenario Editor for Selznick Pictures. 


lease) simply sat him down and knocked 
out an ‘original’ for ‘Clay Dollars,’ a story 
calculated to give the popular star every 
possible opportunity. And so it goes. 
“Then, again, we must remember that 
there are styles and ‘vogues’ in pictures just 
as there are in clothes, automobiles, or 
houses. The production of Griffith’s “Way 
Down East’ created a temporary demand 
for rural plays, such as this of which I’ve 
just written. When Hart became so suc- 
cessful in Westerns, ’most any kind of a 
Western drama would sell; Hart had 
whetted the public’s appetite for more of 
the same kind. Also, as you know, West- 
erns are, today, among the most popular 
stories on the screen, which 
accounts for the many 
newly-created Western 
‘stars.’ For quite a spell, 
during and just after the 
war, any picture showing 
a Hun assaulting a Belgian 
maiden had a fair chance 
for a sale. If you happen 
to catch the tide, you may 
drift into the shore of Suc- 
cess with it; if you miss the 


tide, you may keep on 
drifting. 
“Again, the preparation 


of stories for photoplay 
editors’ consideration has 
come in for a lot of discus- 
sion, even among such ex- 
perienced writers of fiction 
and other forms as is rep- 
resented by your member- 
ship. ‘Shall I write a scen- 
ario (continuity, all insid- 
ers call it today) for my story? Shall I 
write merely a synopsis? Shall I work it 
out in short-story form? We are asked 
these questions regularly. It is—as I feel 
most of your members know—a sheer waste 
of time to write a scenario for your story 
today. Every studio has a_ well-trained 
scenario staff—expert continuity writers— 
who are familiar with studio conditions, 
and with everything connected with the pro- 
duction of pictures by their particular com- 
pany. They know what the stars can do 
best, as well as what the stars cannot do— 
which the outsider frequently does not 
know and still less frequently bothers about. 
They also know the kind of story favored 
by this or that director. They can do the 
continuity much better than any outside 
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writer possibly could—taking into consider- 
ation the location of the studio, the avail- 
able ‘locations,’ the facility for construct- 
ing special—possibly very expensive ‘sets,’ 
the players available for casting for certain 
unusual ‘type’ roles, etc., etc.; and I don’t 
think I am going too far when say that, no 
matter how well you may have worked on 
a continuity of your own, it would prob- 
ably have to be done over. It is a necessary 
condition of production which must be 
faced. Remember that all these ‘noted au- 
thors’ who are doing their own continuity 
at present are doing them while actually 
working inside the studios, or with a knowl- 
edge of the studio in question which they 
have already gained at first hand. In ad- 
dition, writers should remember that it is 
the merit of your story—the originality of 
your plot and your treatment of character- 
ization, etc.—that dictates the price; the 
fact that you have thrown in a scenario will 
not help the price much—if it does at all. 
“As regards the preparation of the synop- 
sis, I would say, make it as attractive as 
possible. You and I are acquainted with at 
least one writer who, in the old days, used 
to sell a number of short-length scripts al- 
most entirely on the strength of the ‘style’ 
displayed in his synopses. I don’t mean to 
follow his example—they simply won’t sell, 
today. But you can use judgment, and, 
while being sure that the story is ‘there’ 
and the plot logical, you can use your story- 
telling talent, your art of narration, in 
working out a synopsis that interests the 
scenario office reader, the director, and the 
boss by reason of its clean-cut, interesting 
plot outline and its character and scenic 
description. Don’t count the pages, nor the 
number of words you put into it; but do try 
to make it so appealing that all the people I 
have referred to, constantly on the lookout 
for good vehicles for the company’s stars, 
simply have to read it to a finish—and with 
enthusiasm. Make the first few paragraphs 
‘simply irresistible—if possible. Two or 
three good ‘punchy’ paragraphs will usually 
insure the careful reading of a synopsis; if 
the result is not a ‘buy,’ there will be a good 
and sufficient reason. Yes, don’t hesitate to 
‘sugar coat’ the synopsis; but use judgment, 
as I said before, and be sure the story is 
‘there,’ to back up the well-written synop- 
sis. If you have a good situation, do not 
dismiss it with one or two lines. Play it 
up, develop it, so that the reader can visual- 
ize it as it would appear on the screen. If 





you have a few good dialogue sub-titles in 
mind—or a descriptive, possibly ‘character 
drawing’ sub-title that you believe can’t be 
improved upon—put them in, by all means. 
Put everything into your synopsis that may 
help to sell it. Work over the synopsis 
again and again. Try it out on your 
friends. Do not hesitate to re-write it— 
several times, if necessary—and when you 
feel that you have written something really 
interesting—not forgetting the two or three 
attention-getting opening paragraphs—then 
let her go, and send a prayer along with it! 

“Writers should bear this in mind: Your 
story is going into a busy studio, to pass 
through the hands of a reader who has been 
reading plots of every kind all day long; if 
it has any merit at all, it will also come to 
the attention of the editor, who is carrving 
a hundred-and-one details of other pictures 
in his mind; it is going to a director, who is 
cutting one picture, directing another, and 
perhaps planning and arranging details for 
a third. It is going, also, to the head of the 
concern, who answers the telephone every 
fifteen minutes, consulting with his staff, 
holding extended conferences on matters of 
special importance—often with the intricate 
business affairs of branch offices in half a 
dozen cities all over the world. You can 
readily see how a good story, poorly pre- 
sented, carelessly written, will stop suddenly 
along the road. Unless it has the sparkle 
and zip to get and keep the attention of the 
busy official who is reading it, it’s a simple 
matter of a good story being practically 
thrown away. At the very least, it means 
that if one of those interested parties to 
whom I have referred—let’s say the editor 
—has had an opportunity to read the story 
with a certain degree of leisure, and has dis- 
covered that the plot is interesting and—as 
we understand the term today—original, it 
is up to him to ‘button-hole’ the boss, or 
perhaps the director who is handling a star 
who could do such a story, and ‘give him an 
argument’ about buying the very script that 
he—the boss or the director—has sent back 
because it did not hold his attention. Again 
it stands to reason that the person the editor 
is trying to convince will be spontaneously 
‘for’ the story as if, by reason of its snappy 
and interesting synopsis, it had interested 
him in the first place. In other words, writ- 
ers should learn to be fair to their own 
work. 

“But the great mistake made by some 
authors, I have already hinted at: They 
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ere we have a like- 

ness (as is) of Ralph 
Ince, director, writer and 
actor. At the right Mr. Ince 
is shown in his famcus por- 
trayal of Lincoln. 














actually mislead you with their synopses. 
They write flowery seritences, paint wonder- 
ful pictures, suggest many attractive bits of 
characterization, and then, when you get 
down to analyzing the plot and its implied 
action, you find that these things either can- 
not be screened, or niust be created—the 
action of the situation or bit of business re- 
ferred to must be all worked out—by the 
continuity writer. The author glowingly 
hints at things which, in a quick reading of 
the synopsis, sometimies sound plausible 
enough, as we quickly, rather than analytic- 
ally, visualize what he writes. Then, when 
we face the work of preparing the scenes in 
their logical sequence, we find ourselves up 
against the proposition of doing for the 
author all the hard work of supplying the 
honest-to-goodness action for the merely 
suggested situations and character study 


bits he has strung into his synopsis. Of 
course, we just love that writer thereafter, 
and his next story is enthusiastically 
boosted by editor and all concerned, is it 
not? IT IS NOT! But yet it does happen, 
at times; a busy chief executive is misled 
by the ‘fine writing’ and the skillfully-hint- 
ed-at situations, etc. He buys the story— 
and most of the swearing is done by the 
continuity men who are handed these liter- 
ary gold bricks and told to prepare ’em for 
the director. 


“New>-es-te-plets. It seems to me that, 


the common failure of new writers is to try 
to elevate the screen, to educate the audi- 
ences up to better things. They declare 
the audiences are tired of the old plots, 
and want something new and different. 
Assure your club members that ‘Way Down 
East’ will make more money than any other 

\ 


——— 


As 
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screen drama of the past five years. Also 
remind them that the plot of ‘Way Down 
East’ was very, very old when Lottie Blair 
Parker wrote and produced it about twenty- 
five years ago. Also call their attention to 
the fact that ‘Lightnin’’ ran over three 
years to capacity audiences ; and that “Turn 
to the Right’ will surely make a lot of 
money for Metro, on the screen, just as 
it cleaned up for its theatrical backers three 
or four years ago. I say this before this 
last-named picture has been released, but 
I feel that I may safely say so because | 
know what the vast majority of the film 
fans want, and what they have always 
wanted. The tired business man, his more 
tired wife, and the more or less tired chil- 
dren, are always demanding something 
new, but when you give them their choice 
between a rare literary product, and some- 
thing made up of fundamental situations, 
peopled with characters that they know 
and can sympathize with, just see which 
one they go for. It is an old, old story, 
and one that every writer learns sooner or 
later. Of course, the old stuff is ‘jazzed 
up,’ ‘new-twisted,’ given more up-to-date 
settings, in many cases; fashions change, 
as I said before, and you must dress the 
old plots according to the present vogue; 
but the old plots remain the old plots, never- 
theless. The situation that made ‘Fast 
Lynne’ so popular for so many years—that 
of a mother being separated from her child 
—of seeing her child secretly—this big 
moment is ‘sure fire,’ the very apotheosis 
of ‘hokum,’ and will be used twenty-five 
years from now, in plays, stories, pictures, 
songs, just as it has been used, in ‘East 
Lynne,’ ‘The Sporting Duchess,’ ‘The Law 
Decides,’ and a dozen other stories I could 
mention. Why? Because mothers will 
always love their children, through death, 
separation, divorce; so when you write a 
situation of this kind, you are appealing 
directly and forcefully to every mother in 
the land. 

“There are plenty of other situations, 
situations every one of your members is 
familiar with, situations they themselves 
have used, over and over again. They are 
the old, ‘sure-fire’ situations that were doing 
duty before old Bill Shakespeare ever wrote 
a line, and will still be doing duty long 
after we who scribble today have passed 
on. Therefore, my humble advice to any 
writer who contemplates turning his ability 
toward the screen is: Don’t be too anxious 


to try to educate the audiences to better/ 
things. Give them the old things with a 
fresh presentation, yes. But when it comes 
to basic plot ideas, throughout the ages they 
have spoken plainly—they have told us 
what they liked, what they wanted,- so 
why experiment? ‘Othello,’ written ‘“up- 
to-date,’ will still be a wonderful story, 
and it will always be a wonderful story, 
for jealousy will always be a human weak- 
ness. So it goes on and on. I know, of 
course, that many will regard me as a 
‘low-brow’ for not assuming the popular 
attitude that in a short time movie audi- 
ences will be ready for ‘better pictures.’ 
But I have been watching this business for 
a good many years—I have noted the pic- 
tures that failed and the ones that suc- 
ceeded—and base my deductions on these 
facts. My parting words are: Let the other 
fellow educate them; he is writing for 
fifteen or twenty per cent of the world. 
You give them what they want—write for 
the other eighty per cent.” 

_— 





A WORD OF ADVICE 


Charles Norris, whose novel of marriage 
and divorce, “Brass,” is one of the out- 
standing fictional successes of the season, 
has been giving this advice to aspiring 
young authors: “May one whose early lit- 
erary aspirations were dragged in the mud, 
stamped in the face, and kicked about gen- 
erally, offer a bit of advice to another who 
perhaps is experiencing something of the 
same unpleasantness? I can see you are 
burning to write. Set fire to all your ships, 
sell out your business, resign from your 
position and—WRITE. If you have cour- 
age to do this—no matter how many other 
people are dependent upon you—nothing on 
God’s green earth can stop you. The pro- 
fession of writer is known to me fully. 
There is no flavor on its menu that I have 
not tasted. Only two things are necessary 
to succeed in it: faith and perseverance.” 





Max EastMAN declares that when he 
told Bernard Shaw that he was writing a 
book on humor, Shaw advised him to go 
to a sanitarium. “There is no more dan- 
gerous literary sympton,” he said, “than the 
temptation to write about wit and humor. 
It indicates the total loss of both.” But 
Eastman persisted in his undertaking, and 
his book, “The Sense of Humor,” is among 
the recent publications of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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mgXo judge by mysel{ and some other writ- 

ers I have had cpportunity to observe 
writers are not always naturally methodical. 
The young writer is apt to pride himself on 
his littered desk and does not at all mind 
confessing that he has a valuable memor- 
andum or outline “somewhere,” but can’t 
for the life of him find it! Because a man 
is not naturally methodical is not a good 
reason why he should cultivate disorderly 
habits. Time is precious and it behooves 
none of us to waste it} It is not good busi- 
ness sense to strew vour tools about and 
have no regular place for your material. 
If you are orderly in aon habits in the very 
beginning you will save yourself a great 
deal of irritation and! nervous wear in the 
days to follow, when you have come to feel 
that every minute is valuable. 

“T think,” wrote a correspondent, “that I 
sent this story to Collier's, but it’s so long 
ago I’m not sure.” 

Another writer sept a magazine with 
which I was connected, a vigorous protest 
against its having filed the child of her 
brain, ticketed it like hundreds of other 
manuscripts! She then calmed down suffi- 
ciently to add that sh¢ could not remember 
the title of her manuscript. She had sent 
her precious child on}a long journey and 
had neglected to write down its name and 
destination and the daje it left her! 

Some months ago I jwrote an article on a 
subject in which only ja few magazines are 
interested. I made myself a list of possible 
markets and then, after talking the matter 
over with a literary friend, I picked up my 
manuscript record and jotted down the 
names of three magazines he wished me to 
try. To one of these my article seemed 
peculiarly suited. Now a manuscript record 
is not intended for lists of possible markets 
but for the names of |periodicals to which 
manuscripts are actuajly sent. Soon after 
I made my entry I became so engrossed 
with my criticism work that I had no time 
to think of the article A recent event has 
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made it timely. But my manuscript record 
shows the names of three markets, without 
dates, and after the market I am most anx- 
ious to try there is a question mark. Did 
I try any of the three? Did I learn any 
fact after talking with my friend that made 
me doubt the wisdom of trying this par- 
ticular market or does my question mark 
mean that I don’t know whether I tried it 
or not? I can’t tell and because I can’t 
tell I may lose a sale. I don’t just like to 
send an editor an article I may have already 
sent him and had returned to me as un- 
available for his magazine. Usually my 
record is clear and accurate, but by this one 
irregularity I have caused myself a good 
deal of annoyance and perhaps a definite 
loss. 

If you have only written one manuscript 
for publication, begin a manuscript record. 
You can buy a book prepared expressly for 
the use of writers or you can use a blank- 
book you happen to have at hand. What- 
ever you use be neat and orderly in your 
entries. Have spaces for the title of your 
manuscript, the magazines to which it is 
sent, the date it is mailed, the date it is re- 
jected or accepted and extracts from any 
personal letters you may receive concerning 
it. 

The extracts from personal letters are a 
help in determining the needs of the editors 
from whom they emanate, and they also 
have the power to cheer the writer with the 
thought that he “almost made” a magazine 
he hopes to satisfy some day. 

Every writer needs a book of markets. 
There is, of course, a good printed list of 
markets which can be bought for $2.50, but 
to some beginners $2.50 would seem a large 
sum and as such a book can have no interest 
for the non-writing members of a family 
the thoughtful young writer may hesitate 
to accept so much from the over-taxed 
family treasury. If so, he can make himself 
a very helpful list of markets. by the exer- 
cise of some thought and ingenuity. 
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In almost every home there are three or 
four good magazines. Get a square note- 
book of large size, preferably a loose-leaf 
note-book, and divide it up so that your 
entries will follow the order of the alphabet. 
Near the end of each year the magazines 
make announcements, showing what they 
* intend to offer for the following year. Cut 
out these announcements or as much of 
them as seems to indicate what will be 
bought by each magazine the coming year 
or the general policy followed. Make some 
long-hand or typewritten notes from your 
observations, such as follows: 

Uses five short stories (from 2,000 to 3,500 
words) each issue; one article (sometimes seri- 
ous, sometimes humorous) ; one poem (any type 
but religious). Seems to avoid tragedy in fiction. 
Editors evidently against woman’s suffrage. Ap- 
parently likes stories about (not for) children. 


Borrow the magazines in your friends’ 
homes and study them. Go over those to be 
found in the public libraries in your vicin- 
ity. Look over the table of contents on the 
cover page of the magazines displayed on 
the news-stands. If you hear that any 
periodical is offering sample copies free 
send for one. Grasp every opportunity that 
presents itself to gain an insight into the 
policies of the magazines you would like 
to please and of the magazines which can 
be a help to you in climbing to these. 


If the periodicals to which you intend to 
submit. manuscripts print editorials study 
these diligently. In a note-book such as I 
have suggested I find this: 

The editors are (1) advocating frankness with 
the child concerning sex relations; (2) fighting 
the use of aigrettes and Paradise plumes in 
women’s hats; (3) advocating American designs 
in place of those from Paris; (4) never scoff 
at religion and often print articles with broad 
religious teaching. 


After reading such a note I shall not 
make the mistake of sending the magazine 
discussed, a story in which a lovely and 
loving mother tells her little boy of the 
stork which brought his small sister, or one 
about a girl who longed for a Paradise 
plume and earned one by patience and in- 
dustry. I might, on the other hand, see just 
where to offer my. article on “The Bad 
30y’s Influence in One School and How it 
was Counteracted,” or my story about a 
bishop who was Christlike rather than or- 
thodox. 

More lengthy notes than are possible in 
your manuscript record should be taken 


from the editors’ personal letters and en- 
tered in your book of markets. Note the 
following : 

“We are avoiding foot-ball stories this 
year. So many accidents have occurred in 
the recent big games that the parents are 
asking us not to fan the interest in foot- 
ball.” 

Such a letter yields you the memorandum : 

No foot-ball stories in (the year.) 

“We receive too many serious s‘ories. 
We want our pages to be helpful arid up- 
lifting but we want them to be entertaining 
and cheering. Can’t you let us see another 
of your rough-and-tumble tales?” 

Your book of markets receives the hint: 
Uses occasional “rough-and-tumble stories.” 

A magazine like the Literary Digest or 





Current Opinion will afford you a great 


deal of information. These magazines buy 
no manuscripts but they quote from a great 
many periodicals that do and enable the 
writer to keep in fairly close touch with 
what the editors and publishing houses are 
doing. Indeed, there are a great many 
ways besides those I have suggested by 
which the alert young writer can obtain a 
knowledge of that very important factor in 
his business, the literary market. 

Besides the envelopes for sending out his 
manuscripts and for the editors’ con- 
venience in returning them if they prove 
unavailable, the writer needs some en- 
velopes for his carbon copies or the long- 
hand copies which he retains for himself. 

When you finish an article place your 
carbon copy in an envelope bearing the title 
and file under “Carbons of Unsold Manu- 
scripts,” so that you will have no difficulty 
in finding it should your submitted manu- 
script be lost in the mails. When the manu- 
script is sold mark on the envelope, “Sold 
to——,” and refile under “Carbons of Sold 
Manuscripts.” 

It is a good plan to place in the envelope 
with the carbon copy of an unsold manu- 
script all the personal letters received about 
it. A perusal of these personal: letters will 
help you to determine whether your list of 
markets or the manuscript itself is to blame 
for your rejections. 

Have a letter-file or some definite place 
for your personal letters from editors. If 
you follow the plan suggested in the pre- 
ceding paragraph your file will hold only 
acceptances and letters regarding rejected 
manuscripts which sold later. But what- 
ever method you adopt be sure to know 
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where to find every npte which may pos- 
sibly help you in marketing manuscripts 
or which offers suggestions worth heeding 
in further work. 

Every writer needs some device for pick- 
ing up and hoarding material. A note-book 
(preferably loose-leaf) is of course the 
best for the author who gathers his notes 
as he moves about a ‘factory or store or 
travels from place to place. A plan which 
suits my own needs is a basket containing 
long envelopes marked with the subjects 
which interest me generally or some specific 
plot or idea for an article that I happen to 
have in mind. If a thought comes to me 
I jot it down on any;scrap of paper that 
happens to be at hand and thrust it into the 
proper envelope. Ij|have one envelope 
marked simply “Ideas,|’ into which goes any 
miscellaneous idea thaf I think I may some 
day have a use for. Tlhen when I am ready 
to\begin the story or ajrticle I have planned, 
[ sit down with my scfaps of paper and my 
memory is refreshed] and my purpose is 
strengthened as I go over the thoughts 
which came to me while I was busy with 
other matters. 

If you do much writing you will find that 
you use a great many pads and your family 
will have it against you that you “waste 
reams of paper.” See if some business 
friend won't let you have the defective or 
“spoiled” sheets that; would otherwise go 
into the waste-basket.} Perhaps in the attic 
there is a pile of letter-heads, left from 
some abandoned busihess or discarded be- 
cause of a change of address. Capture these 
and use the blank fides for your good 
copies. A little neat printing on the back 
of a sheet does not annoy the editor in the 
least. Perhaps you inay also be fortunate 
enough to find some{envelopes which will 
hold your sheets wHen folded twice and 
which with only the! blocking out of the 
address in the upperjleft-hand corner will 
serve to carry your Senate safely to 
and from the editoriql offices. 


In the matter of |stamps I’m afraid I 
can’t offer any sugg¢stion that will enable 
the new writer to begin business without an 
outlay. When I was a little girl I used 
occasionally to buy a|stamp from a German 
grocer, whose store was very many blocks 
nearer my home than/any post-office station. 
One day he showed Ime a sheet of stamps, 
worth probably two dollars, and told me it 
had cost him five cenis. To my exclamation 
and remark that my father had told me it 





didn’t matter how many stamps you bought 
each one would cost two cents, he replied, 
smiling, “Oh, I was just trying to open 
your heart a little!” 

“Open your heart’ was a new expression 
to me, but after a day or two I worked out 
the conclusion that the grocer was trying to 
show me that I was imposing on him by 
asking him to come out of his retreat back 
of the store and hand mea stamp. A good 
many times I’ve wished I knew a place 
where I could buy a big sheet of stamps 
for five cents! But though we writers are 
such faithful patrons of his, Uncle Sam 
still insists that we have no special rates, 
and as long as he is the only fellow in the 
business of carrying manuscripts we’ll have 
to accept his services at his own terms. 


THE TYRO’S QUEST 
By M. V.S. 


Myriads of young scribes have calloused 
their fingers hammering typewriter keys 
and have resorted to wearing tortoise shell 
glasses in their search for evasive orig- 
inality, while their throats have grown 
hoarse with their unending prayers, begging 
Lady Originality to touch their keys with 
her magic wand and set their feet on the 
way that leads to Olympus. 

And yet that part of the anatomy which 
would bring them within the reach of 
originality remains unused. They have 
worn out everything but shoe leather. Let 
the feet serve, then the eyes. A walk would 
not only prove stimulating to the general 
system, but would revive the almost atro- 
phied brain cells, charge the blood with 
oxygenated corpuscles and then on all sides, 
right and left, stretching before one is the 
most wonderful of all subjects, that which 
no book can give to adequacy—Nature 
nature in all her splendor, nature and 
originality ! 

Yet, the poor tyro burns the midnight oil 
and wears out his energy and spectacles, 
poring over musty volumes, looking for 
originality; while nature is offering with 
ready hand, lavishing all her beauty, that is 
destined to waste on “desert air.” 

Originality is the chief requisite. With- 
out it, the novice flounders and the fruits 
of his labor sent out on the seas of hope 
will come to their harbor with drooping 
sails, begrimed with the mire of failure. 

In a conversation with a reader of one of 
New York’s magazines, the writer men- 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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offers unlimited opportunity. 





SYNDICATING TO THE SUNDAY 
SUPPLEMENTS 


A series of articles taking up every phase of securing, writing, and marketing stories for the Sunday 
Newspaper Supplement—a most interesting and profitable phase of the writing profession—and one that 


By Felix J. Koch 


Contributor to the Leading Papers of the Country. 
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SECRETS OF THE HOME OF THE SUNDAY SUPPLEMENT 


OMEHOW or other, the impression 
prevails in the world outside the cult, 
that newspapers are favored, indeed, by be- 
ing offered contributions from the outsider, 
—the unbidden author, who mails his work 
to “The Editor,” irrespective, with the privi- 
lege of purchase, should said editor desire 
it; otherwise, stamps are enclosed for the 
return. 

As a matter of fact, substantially every 
newspaper operates on a basis of containing 
a given number of pages each normal issue. 

Should advertising contracts, or some ex- 
ceptional happening require that more 
pages be “run,” the extra pages, and some- 
times an entire extra “section,” or supple- 
ment, will be printed. 

Advertising provides the bone and sinew 
of modern newspapers; it never would do 
to have an intending advertiser go away 
from the counting-room unable to place his 
“copy” because there was no more space to 
be had. 

Competition is keen between the news- 
papers of every given community; report- 
ers on one paper today will be writing for 
another, at a higher salary, next month 
possibly, and it never would do to allow 
these men to carry such tale as that the 
reason the Jnqguirer carried just a column 
on the big Courthouse fire is because there 
was no more “space.” Small, unimportant 
happenings are crowded out, or condensed, 
for this cause constantly, everywhere; but 
when a very big happening occurs, the news- 
paper should add pages,—in other words, 
provide itself with additional space. If it 
doesn’t, and the competitor does, folk will 
begin deserting it for the rival,—and adver- 
tising naturally follows the crowd! 

Such events are the exceptions, however. 

Normally, to repeat, a newspaper pub- 
lisher believes he is giving his subscribers 
very generous measure by allotting a stated 





number of pages to each week-day issue, 
and a stated number to each Sunday,—or 
Saturday night,—copy of his news-issue 
plus a supplement, or magazine. 

Upon these pages,—breathe it not in 
Gath, but every person ever serving a paper 
knows that this is Gospel,—the advertising 
has first mortgage, to the extent of crowd- 
ing out, or compacting, any and every bit of 
reading matter coming in its way. 

Next after this, certain so-called “Big 
Outside News” must be given place,—news 
which reaches the office, as a rule, over the 
wires of the Associated Press, or some 
other press service, the paper may be sub- 
scriber to. It is the news from Washing- 
ton, from New York, from Britain, Europe, 
and the world about. So comprehensive are 
the exchange services between the press 
organizations of this country and those of 
the other civilized nations; so comprehen- 
sive are the inter-affiliations of the minor 
press-gathering bureaux building up each 
of these national services, that the news of 
the world, big happenings and little, pour 
constantly and uninterruptedly to the news- 
paper’s door. It isn’t a case of finding 
something to print; it’s a case of knowing 
what to omit, to leave room enough for the 
local news, and for the news from special 
correspondents, looking to specific things, at 
the paper’s state capital, or other locally— 
important points. 

It is no exaggeration whatsoever to say 
that any paper large enough to subscribe for 
a leased service, or a “press service” it is 
called more frequently, could fill its entire 
pages,—even to the space now used for ad- 
vertising,—with just what these services 
supply. 

Big happenings of the outside world must 
be accorded space in the paper. 

Big happenings locally must be given 
space. 
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Out-of-town: news, local news, advertis- 
ing,—it’s a mighty! rare newspaper indeed 
which cannot be filled to crowding by just 
these three founts of supply! 

It’s a mighty poor paper, still again, which 
does not maintain! one editorial writer or 
two, to express the paper’s views on things 
on what is known/as the “editorial page.” 
Usually these editorial writers are the high- 
est-paid men on the staff; even managing 
editors are apt to receive their opinion as 
to the amount of space a given editorial 
should occupy well worth the considering, 
before ordering it ¢ompacted “down,”—and 
so inroads on what space remains are made 
for position for what these editorial writers 
may write, day by day. 

Large city 24 95 Aon for the moment, 
these alone are to be considered,—maintain 
staff artists and staff photographers. A 
newspaper should have at least one telling 
cartoon on some subject uppermost in the 
limelight each day., One photograph of the 
results of last night’s tornado in Wester- 
ville gives the subscribers of the paper a 
better notion of the devastation occurring 
than a column of rin will do. These pic- 
tures,—hand-made| or camera-work,—re- 
quire space-allotments also. 

Besides all these things, the products of 
the professionals, every newspaper is de- 
luged by showers of material sent in, free of 
all cost, and for which the writers crave 
publication. Suburban welfare associations 
and improvement associations have their 
secretaries prepare long, interesting, worth- 
while accounts of things being done or con- 
templated, and ‘send these to the local 
papers,—the version to each paper different 
from that to any of the rest, to avoid em- 
barrassment for the publisher, should he 
print it,—absolutely free of charge. Doting 
grandmothers mail in accounts of Billie’s 
and Mary’s christening; mothers of the 
debutantes send in profuse accounts of the 
most unimportant social affairs given in 
honor of their “buds.” Dispute it or not, the 
world likes to find itself portrayed,—favor- 
ably of course,—in print, and it takes every 
possible means it may know or devise, to 
bring itself into newspaper pages, short of 
stepping into the counting-room and de- 
liberately asking to purchase so and so 
many ‘lines, or inches from the man in 
charge of that work on that lower floor! 

Out of this plethora of material, then, 
there is born your daily paper. 

It is a marvel that editors, and the man- 


aging editor above them, maintain as nearly 
a proper balance between things, giving each 
the space its importance warrants, as they 
do! 

Now, advance a step:— 

Much of this bombardment of material 
must be published the morning after its re- 
ceipt by the morning papers, or never. 

It would obviously never do for a given 
paper to wait until the second morning fol- 
lowing to print the account of the boiler 
explosion in the huge Tunken Valve plant. 

Much of it, on the other hand, can be 
and is held over until the larger Sunday 
issues. Changing the word yesterday in the 
original copy to recently, or during the past 
week, or the other day, gives many a minor 
and yet interesting story the timeliness de- 
manded in order that it should see print at 
all. 

Thanks to this, the Sunday paper is quite 
as crowded as are the week-day issues. 

The Sunday editor,—monarch of the 
Sunday supplement or magazine,—is most 
welcome to anything short of most vital 
news-dispatches which he will take from the 
news-hopper and out of the more distinctly 
news pages, and give place in his magazine. 

It isn’t an intrusion,—it’s a favor he’s 
conferring on the editor of whatever de- 
partment may be most concerned in the 
“lifting” of the given story from the ac- 
cepted section of some “Sunday page.” 

Every second year, in the mid spring- 
time, Cincinnati is the seat of a great musical 
festival. Music-lovers travel often many 
hundred miles to participate in the feast of 
vocal and instrumental music which is held 
in the big Springer Music Hall at that time. 
Naturally, toward the end of April, or at 
least with the beginning of May, the month 
of the Festival, the editor of the music page, 
—or music and art page, it is usually,—of 
each Cincinnati morning paper must crowd 
his columns with the last bit of news of the 
approaching festival. Important as the fes- 
tival is, however, it is not the only thing 
interesting the south Ohio reading world. 
There are many readers, even, who don’t 
care about music. So the Festival simply 
cannot be given all the space the music 
editor and the festival folk desire. 

Let the Sunday editor suggest, therefore, 
that a “bully good story” for his pages could 
be “run next Sunday morning” on: Festival 
plans as completed to date,—column on 
column, with pictures; snatches from the 
scores, reproductions of programs, so on, 
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and the music editor is ready to fall at his 
knees in delight! 

The Sunday editor may draw squarely, 
thus, from any fund of material except that 
demanding next-day publication in the hands 
of any colleague employed by the given 
sheet. 

In addition, the paper subscribes, for him, 
to one and perhaps several feature services. 
The newspaper pays a service so much a 
year for all it cares to send; it is free to 
use everything, anything, sent in this way; 
what it doesn’t use it often preserves, for 
immediate use, should the need come, in its 
“library,” or files. From those files the Sun- 
day editor is as free to draw, when he will, 
as he is from the newest material at hand. 

That, then, provides the autocrat of the 
Sunday office with a fund of material. 

Supplementing it, many newspapers en- 
courage their reporters to “bring in stories” 
for the Sunday section, out of things heard 
and seen along their routes otherwise, by 
paying them, as they would an outsider, so 
much the column for these. 

Should you, who are unknown to the 
Sunday editor, and I, a reporter on the 
paper, meeting him about the building daily, 
both take it into our heads to submit to him 
an article on: Making the Candles and 
Glass Balls for the Christmas Tree, and the 
two articles were equally good, it is but 
human nature that he should buy mine, 
and yours be returned with apologies. 
Hence, the competition of the men directly 
on the staff of each paper is a thing to be 
taken into account! 

Those then, are the regular, the infallible 
sources of material, from which the Sunday 
editor draws for his page. 

Should he wish an article written on any 
other theme, he can draft the most expert 
reporter, the staff artist, the staff photo- 
grapher, to prepare this for him, as he 
wishes it put together, in time for whatever 
date of going to press he may set. 

Besides these Open Sesames to material, 
the Sunday editor finds himself in posses- 
sion of an uninterrupted stream of unso- 
licited manuscripts. The high school girl, 
whose composition received praise on being 
read, at “Friday afternoon convocation ;” 
the young attorney, who did take an unusual 
motor trip over.the Labor Day holidays, 
and who knows the advantage of having his 
name in print; the maiden lady of years, 
who amuses herself writing stories; the 
inventor, who describes his invention,— 


writing under another name, of course, in 
the hope that some capitalist may read the 
story and offer to buy the basic idea; ten 
thousand other people prepare manuscripts 
and mail them to the Sunday editor of their 
nearest newspaper, or their favorite big 
paper, without so much as a by-your-leave. 

Squarely into competition with all of this 
material comes the envelope with the work 
of the syndicate writer. 

The sender wants to have that material 
accepted, printed and paid for, of course. 

He knows there are many other writers, 
syndicate folk and others, represented in 
that mail, who wish the same. 

He knows that his work must be the 
equal, or better, of many of these others, in 
order that the editor, if not already his cus- 
tomer, and so used to his material and know- 
ing what he may expect of it, will waive 
aside their work for his. 

He knows he has only one very slight 
wedge with that editor,—one count in his 
favor, against all the rest on the editor’s 
side. If Mr. Sunday Editor, of the Blade, 
sends home the man’s offering, the man will 
send it, next mail, to the Courier, of the 
same town. If the story is very good, and 
readers of both papers mention it generally, 
after reading it; or readers of the Courier 
tell of it to friends who read the Blade only, 
the printing of the story in the rival paper 
will be one count against the Blade. 

Competition is the life of trade, in news- 
paperdom as elsewhere. If one morning 
newspaper carries better feature material 
than another, folk are going to discover the 
fact very quickly—for on Sunday many 
people buy several papers, where, during 
the week, they take one paper only,—and 
when it comes to a selection, they will select 
that one. Choosing the paper, buying it, 
subscribing to it, spells circulation, and ac- 
cording to circulation advertisers patronize. 

So, admit it or not, Mr. Editor Friend, 
the writer folk know that they have just a 
wee bit of a wedge over your rejections in 
the end! 





SOCIETY DRAMAS IN DEMAND 


A country-wide canvass by the Goldwyn 
Scenario department shows that public taste 
is swinging toward society dramas. Conse- 
quently the company is in the market for 
a series of stories depictmg life among the 
well-to-do. The announcement says these 
stories must have big, human themes. 
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MRS. WILLIAM ATHERTON DuPUY AND 
LEAGUE OF AMERICAN PENWOMEN 


By Frances S. LARKIN. 
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RS. William Atherton DuPuy came to 

Washington alout eight years ago, 
and since that time has become quite promi- 
nent in organizations of women in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but she is best known 
as a writer of much ability and in connec- 
tion with the League of American Pen- 
women, of which she has been national pre- 
siding officer for two years. Mrs. DuPuy is 
a young woman of much strength and 
sweetness of character and with unusual 
executive ability. In addition to her work 
as a writer and her duties connected with 
the presidency of the League, she is a most 
devoted mother, never neglecting her home, 
and always finding time for a delightful 
little conference with her husband, (who 
is also a writer) over their many mutual 
interests. In addition to all of this, Mrs. 
DuPuy is an active church worker. In 
fact, she is one of the forceful, well bal- 
anced women of today and she is facing 
a bright future. 

The League of American Penwomen was 
organized in 1897 by seventeen literary wo- 
men of Washington, D. C., their aim being 
to bring into closer and more helpful rela- 
tions those who were striving to win recog- 
nition in the world of letters. This league 
is at present the largest organization of its 
kind in the world and is growing very 
rapidly. Indeed, its growth has been such 
that plans for a larger clubhouse are being 
considered. It has its headquarters at 1722 
H St., N. W., Washington, this place being 
a center for the literary circles of the Cap- 
ital. There are branches of the league in 
fifteen of the largest cities of the United 
States, “including a writer’s colony in 
Miami, Florida,” at the Plaza Hotel, and 
a summer location in the mountains of New 
York. 

The league has co-operated with the 
State Department in extending hospi- 
tality, and giving information to repre- 
sentatives of the press who attended 
the Convention to consider disarmament, 





was held here, and a number of 
the women doing special work have quar- 


which 


ters at the clubhouse. Each Sunday after- 
noon there is a tea, at which many persons 
of prominence are entertained. In the base- 
ment of the clubhouse is a quaint dining 
room, modeled along old English lines, 
which is called “Hoot o’ the Owl,” and in 
this room writers of Washington and those 
from many other parts of the world gather 
and hold, as a member of the league ex- 
pressed it, “a constant meeting of the arts 
and nations.” 


“The Penwoman,” the official organ of 
the league, will in the future be a monthly 
publication instead of being issued quar- 
terly, and it has added to its departments 
several new ones, meeting the needs for 
marketing manuscripts, professional oppor- 
tunity service, and general information. 


The open-house program for social meet- 
ings, features-leading questions of the day, 
as well as art, music, and literature; re- 
freshments are served and guests and mem- 
bers are given an opportunity to mingle and 
discuss the various problems and successes 
which are of interest to them. 
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The work of the League of American 
Penwomen and of its official magazine, 
“The Penwoman,” is to encourage new 
writers in their efforts along the lines they 
are following, and to bring together in 
closer relation women who are interested 
in art, music, drama, and literature, but 
especially to promote all that is highest in 
the world of letters; and to this end an 
appeal is made to those who have achieved 
success to give of their best to the maga- 
zine and to the Monday evening gatherings. 
The most helpful activity of the league is 
its craft study evenings, these sessions be- 
ing of encouragement and inspiration to the 
beginner, for as she hears of the struggles 
and steadfastness of those who have forged 
to the front, sometimes against great odds, 
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WHAT THE FARM PAPERS WANT 


By Archie Joscelyn. 


she is impelled to give more faithful effort 
to her own work and to expect results. 

The league feels that there is much talent 
that may be brought out by right methods 
and is trying to uncover and bring to light 
the latent ability of the novice. As the 
result of this there are many who can 
testify to the encouraging and inspirational 
result that have followed an evening at one 
of the craft meetings. 

Representatives in the literary field from 
France and England are considering and 
forming an organization like the League of 
American Penwomen, and South America 
is also interested in this great aid to writ- 
ers, so we can look forward to the day 
when all of the civilized world may become 
interested in this movement. 
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OR the past several months, it has been 

an especially difficult task to sell much 
material to the farm publications. They 
will buy something that is so good they 
have to have it, but otherwise good ma- 
terial, that would ordinarily suit them, 
comes back. I know that latter fact from 
experience. The stock reason is that they 
are overstocked. The general reason for 
that being the smaller size of the pub- 
lication, due partly to scarcity of paper, 
mostly to hard times—this meaning scarcity 
of money and much less advertising. 

Such being the facts as they are, it is 
especially well, for anyone who would not 
waste his postage, to study his prospective 
markets carefully. It is especially im- 
portant to learn the length of material they 
are now using, for it is frequently much 
shorter in average than what it was, say 
a year ago. Only practical material is gen- 
erally used now, very little fiction or gen- 
eral interest stuff finding a place. It must 
be seasonable. Also adaptable to present- 
day conditions. A few years ago, when 


furs were bringing the highest price in his- 
tory, trapping articles were readily, even 
eagerly purchased. When the slump in fur 
prices came, that market was flat. Fur 
prices are showing a slow recovery, and a 
few trapping articles are being placed. But 
they are still a most difficult article. I cite 
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them as an instance, because I happen to 
have had some experience with them. 

Territorial material is important now as 
never before. The reason being, as above, 
that a paper cannot afford to be general. 
Note what WALLACE’S FARMER, Des 
Moines, Iowa, says editorially: 

“Articles which deal with country west 
of the Missouri River have a rather hard 
time in getting by in this office, as the bulk 
of our circulation lies east of that boun- 
dary. It is also true that an article of this 
sort needs to be backed up by some specific 
data concerning the work of some defi- 
nite farmer before we are very anxious to 
use it.” 

Recently in rejecting an article of near 
2,000 words, the same editor wrote that he 
had no doubt it would interest a number of 
their readers, but it was simply too long 
for them to use. If I had anything of 
about a third the length, he would like to 
look at that. 

The NORTHWESTERN STOCKMAN 
AND FARMER, Helena, Montana, was 
formerly a good market for short articles 
on some phase of farming. Of late, how- 
ever, they use almost nothing of that sort, 
the editor informing me that he believes 
the average farmer knows most of it al- 
ready and does not care for it. Instead 
they devote their space to longer articles, 
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more or less political though generally with 
no special party viewpoint, dealing with the 
problems of getting better representation 
for the farmer, better conditions for him 
in business, and better prices for his pro- 
ducts. Most of these are written by gov- 
ernment officials or men noteworthy in 
some similar line. 

FARM, STOCK AND HOME, Minne- 
apolis, buys little if any outside material, 
as a large staff furnishes most of their 
stuff. 


The CANADIAN COUNTRYMAN, 
Toronto, Ontario, uses a short story each 
week. Their rate is only about a third of 
a cent a word, on publication, which is usu- 
ally prompt. Of late I have been selling 
a good bit to different Canadian publi- 
cations, even including the WESTERN 
HOME MONTHLY, which has received 
some unkind comments from some writers. 
At first the rate of exchange bothered me 
a good deal, for it frequently costs one 
tenth to one fifth of a check to get it col- 
lected. One paper was good enough to 
send an express money order, however, 
and since then I request all of them to re- 
mit in that manner. I have had no diffi- 
culty in getting full-face value. Regarding 
the WESTERN HOME MONTHLY, its 
treatment of me has been entirely satis- 
factory. 

NOR’WEST FARMER, Winnipeg, Ma- 
nitoba, Canada, pays on acceptance at about 
one-third cent per word. They accepted 
a general article, but returned a different 
type, stating that articles must deal with 
Canada, and in general, with the section 
which their publication covers. This is 
also true of CANADIAN HORTICUL- 
TURIST, Petersboro, Ontario. They, I 
believe, pay on publication. 

The papers of the CAPPER FARM 
PRESS, Topeka, Kansas, are all edited, as 
to the bulk of their contents, at Topeka. 
These papers include CAPPER’S FARM- 
ER, NEBRASKA FARM JOURNAL, 
MAIL AND BREEZE, MISSOURI RU- 
RALIST, etc. It will be seen that most 
of these are confined in territory to a cer- 
tain state or section, and material needs to 
be suitable in that respect. Payment is made 
on acceptance here, with prompt decisions. 

THE DAKOTA FARMER, Aberdeen, 
S. D., is courteous but seemingly usually 
overstocked. In fiction it uses second rights 
of a serial by some well-known writer. It 
is a member of the National Farm Power 
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Group, whatever that is. I’ve never been 
able to quite learn, though I’d like to know 
the connection between the different papers 
of the group. FARM AND HOME, 
Springfield, Mass., is another of this group. 

Pierce’s Farm Weeklies are edited at 
301 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
include IOWA HOMESTEAD, Iowa, 
FARMER AND STOCKMAN, Kansas 
City, Mo. WISCONSIN FARMER, Ma- 
dison, Wis. They pay on publication with 
an average rate of 35 cents per inch. 

There is also the SOUTH DAKOTA 
FARMER at Sioux Falls, but I do not be- 
lieve that this publication has any connec- 
tion with the DAKOTA FARMER in the 
same state. 

Three weekly state papers, using material 
adapted to their own states, are IDAHO 
FARMER, Boise,; OREGON FARMER, 
Portland, and WASHINGTON FARM- 
ER, Spokane, Wash. The editorial offices 
of all are at Spokane, where material should 
be sent. They promptly acknowledge re- 
ceipt of MS., by post card, and give an 
early decision. 

The ORANGE JUDD GROUP is an- 
other large one, with general editorial offices 
at Springfield, Mass., though some of the 
papers are edited separately at their own 
offices. This group uses practical articles, 
frequently of a more or less general nature, 
also short and long fiction. The papers 
are NEW ENGLAND. HOMESTEAD, 
Springfield, Mass, ORANGE JUDD 
FARMER, Chicago, AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, New York, and NORTH- 
WEST FARMSTEAD at Minneapolis. 

THE FARMER, St. Paul, is a weekly, 
using short, practical articles, and paying 
at a fair rate on acceptance. Of late the 
size of the paper has been much cut down, 
and not a great deal of material is being 
used. Material should be somewhat sec- 
tional, as a rule. 

FARM MECHANICS, Chicago, has 
this subhead: A Monthly Magazine for 
FARM Improvements,—Machinery, Equip- 
ment, Farm Buildings. 

FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia, is buy- 
ing only short, practical stuff now—no 
generalities, fiction, verse or worse. 





America and Americans is to be the sub- 
ject matter of a new book by G. K. Chester- 
ton, the material for which was gathered 
on his recent visit to this country. 
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HE eight-line stanza in its simplest 
form is a combination of shorter 

stanzas. Thus the stanza below from An- 
drew Marvell’s The Garden, rhyming 
aabbccdd, is composed of a succession 
of couplets: 

How vainly men themselves amaze, 

To win the palm, the oak, or bays, 

And their incessant labors see 

Crowned from single herb or tree, 

Whose short and narrow-verged shade 

Does prudently their toils upbraid, 

While all the flowers and trees do close 

To weave the garlands of repose! 


Stanzas of eight lines may also be formed 
by doubling any form of quatrain, or by 
freely combining two different quatrains, 
as ababcdcad: 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage 
If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 
Lovelace, To Althea, from Prison. 


Yet such stanzas seem to lack the rhythm- 
ical unity which is gained where the quat- 
rains are united by a common rhyme, thus, 
ababbaba: 

Since love is such that as ye wot 
Cannot always be wisely used, 

1 say, therefore, then blame me not, 
Though I therein have been abused. 
For as with cause I am accused, 

Guilty I grant such was my lot; 

And though it cannot be excused, 

Yet let such folly be forgot. : 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, That the power of 

love excuseth the folly of loving. 
or ababbcbe: 

Farewell! if ever fondest prayer 

For other’s weal availed on high, 

Mine will not all be lost in air, 

But waft thy name beyond the sky. 

’Twere vain to speak, to weep, to sigh; 

Oh! more than tears of blood can tell, 

When rung from guilt’s expiring eye 

Are in that word—Farewell !—Farewell! 
Byron, Farewell, if ever fondest prayer. 

The following eight-line stanzas from 
Wordsworth are composed of a quatrain 
followed by two couplets. In the first, 
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(Continued from February issue.) 


variety is obtained by the substitution of 
a three-stress line at the end of the quat- 
rain; in the second by the substitution of 
a six-stress line (Alexandrine) at the close 
of the final couplet: 
Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
From old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of today? 
Some natural sorrow, loss or pain, 
That has been, and may be again! 
The Solitary Reaper. 
Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 
O Duty! if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove; 
Thou, who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe; 
From vain temptations dost set free; 
And calm’st the weary strife of frail 
humanity ! 
Ode to Duty. 
The most famous eight-line stanza is the 
ottava-rima, consisting of an initial six-line 
group concluded by a couplet of five-stress 
lines, rhymed abababcc. This ottava- 
rima is the classic Italian stanza of Ariosto 
and Tasso introduced into English poetry 
by Wyatt and Surrey. Says Professor 
Corson: “Such a rhyme-scheme, especially 
in the Italian, with its great similarity of 
endings, is too ‘monotonously iterative’; 
and the rhyming couplet at the close seems 
as James Russell Lowell expresses it, ‘to 
put on the brakes with a jar.’” The form, 
however, has received notable treatment in 
Byron’s Don Juan, in Shelley’s Witch of 
Atlas, and in Keats’ /sabella. 
As boy, I thought myself a clever fellow, 
And wished that others held the same opinion ; 
Chey took it up when my days grew more mellow, 
\nd other minds acknowledged my dominion: 
Now my sere fancy “falls into the yellow 
Leaf,” and Imagination droops her pinion, 
And the sad truth which hovers o’er my desk 
Turns what was once romantic to burlesque. 
Byron, Don Juan. 
Thus hang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills, 
While the still morn went out with sandals gray; 
He touch’d the tender stops of various quilis, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay; 
And now the sun had stretch’d out all the hills, 
And now was dropt into the western bay: 
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At last he rose, and twitch’d his mantle blue: 
Tomorrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 
Milton, Lycidas; Epilogue. 


The nine-line stanza, with the exception 
of the Spenserian stanza, is comparatively 
rare. Two examples may be quoted: 


abéetbecccadd: 


My love is like unto th’ eternal fire, 
And I as those which therein do remain; 
Whose grievous pains is but their great desire 
To see the sight which they may not attain: 
So in hell’s heat myself I feel to be, 
That am restrained by great extremity, 
The sight of her which is so dear to me. 
O! puissant love! and power of great avail! 
By whom hell may be felt e’er death assail! 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, Of the extreme tor- 
ment endured by the unhappy lover. 


abababcece: 


A fisher boy, that never knew his peer 
In dainty songs, the gentle Thomalin, 
With folded arms, deep sighs, and heavy cheer, 
Where hundred nymphs, and hundred muses in, 
Sunk down by Chamus’ brinks ; with him his dear 
Dear Thyrsil lay; ofttimes would he begin 
To cure his grief, and better way advise; 
But still his words, when his sad friend he spies, 
Forsook his silent tongue, to speak in wat’ry 
eyes. 
Phineas Fletcher, Piscatory Eclogues. 


mingled with and carried forward by the 
next. In all this there is soothingness, in- 
deed, but no slumberous monotony; for 
Spenser was no mere metrist, but a great 
composer. By the variety of his pauses— 
now at the close of the first or second foot, 
now of the third, and again of the fourth— 
he gives spirit and energy to a measure 
whose tendency it certainly is to become 
languorous.” This elaborately wrought 
form is finely adapted for decorative art 
and pictorial effects. Each stanza may 
present a separate picture, thus qualifying 
the medium for luxurious, leisurely story- 
telling. Something of the versatility of the 
form is manifest by comparing “the im- 
petuous rapidity and pale intensity of 
Shelley’s verse with the lulling harmony, 
the lingering cadence, the voluptuous color 
of Spenser’s, or with the grandiose majesty 


re 


of Byron’s 
The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven, 

Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 
The massy earth and sphered skies are riven! 

I am borne darkly, fearfuily, afar: 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 


Following is an ingenious variation Soca veges Bagh? i ical 
: : s from 2 
employed for special lyrical effect co ee ee gas Sage «oo oa 
- (ababcccca): per a 
1e€ ie “4 lik b And more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 
Ss Love in my bosom, like a bee, A trickling streame from high rock tumbling 
Doth suck his sweet; downe 
aa Now with his wings he plays with me, And ever-drizzling raine upon the loft, 
to Now with his feet. : Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the 
ry Within mine eyes he makes his nest, yeeros , 
or His bed — rahe gs — Of swarming Bees, did cast him in a swowne. 
ly My pocrss are i, al ‘ — Bi, No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes, 
/ And yet he ro S il ye? ay Peer As still are wont t’annoy the walled towne, 
? Ah, ——? re WR, lind’s Madrigal Might there be heard; but careless Quiet lyes 
ys oh. Nes eer Wrapt in eternall silence farre from enimyes. 
ns The only acknowledged nine-line stanza Spencer, The Faerie Queene. 
to in our poetry 1s the Spenserian, composed The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
n, of eight five-stress iambic lines concluded Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe; 
in ; by a six-stress iambic line (Alexandrine), ae ey! oe her anna’ hands, 
eg : m. in- 1ose holy dust was scattered long ago; 
of rhymed ababbc bcc. This form, The Scipio’s tomb contains no ashes now; 


vented by Spenser for his Faerie Queene, 
has been notably used in Thompson’s Castle 
of Indolence, Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday 
w, Night, Shelley’s Adonais, Keats’ Eve of St. 
Agnes, and Byron’s Childe Harold. James 
Russell Lowell, in his Essay on Spenser, 
remarks that he did not find the stanza of 
eight lines “roomy enough, so first ran it 
: over into another line, and then ran that 
Is, added line over into an Alexandrine, in 
me which the melody of one stanza seems for- 
b —_ ever longing and feeling forward after that 
which is to follow. Wave follows 
wave with equable gainings and recessions, 
the one sliding back in fluent music to be 


The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her dis- 


tress. 
Byron, Childe Harold. 


The ten-line stanza in its simplest forms 
may be considered as a group of smaller 
units. Following is a stanza composed of 
five iambic five-stress couplets: 


And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveller between life -and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, _ 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
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A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 
Wordsworth, She Was a Phantom of Delight. 


Stanzas of ten lines are sometimes formed 
by uniting a quatrain with a sexain: 
ababcdecde: 

But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud, 
That fosters the droop-headed flowers all, 
And hides the green hill in an April shroud ; 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 
Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave, 
Or on the wealth of globed peonies; 
Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave, 
And feed deep, deep upon her peerless eyes. 
Keats, Ode on Melancholy. 


ababccdded: 


To each his sufferings: all are men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan; 
The tender for another’s pain, 
The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet, ah! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies? 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more ;—where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise. 
Gray, Ode on a Distant Prospect 
of Eton College. 


The “Chatterton stanza,” a variant of the 
Spenserian stanza, rhymes ababbcdcdd: 


What? Aella dead? and Bertha dying too? 
So fall the fairest flowrets of the plain. 
Who can unfold the works that heaven can ‘do, 
Or who untwist the roll of fate in twain? 
Aella, thy glory was thy only gain; 
For that, thy pleasure and thy joy was lost. 
Thy countrymen shall rear thee on the plain 
A pile of stones, as any grave can boast. 
Further, a just reward to thee to be, 
In heaven thou sing of God, on earth we'll sing 
of thee. 
Chatterton, Aella. 


The graceful movement of lighter lyrical 
pieces calls for delicate variation in line- 
length and rhyme-scheme: 


Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attain’d his noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 
Herrick, To Daffodils. 
The time I’ve lost in wooing, 
In watching and pursuing 
The light, that lies 
In woman’s eyes, 
Has been my heart’s undoing. 
Tho’ Wisdom oft has sought me, 
I scorned the lore she brought me, 


My only books - 
Were woman’s looks 
And folly’s all they’ve taught me. 
Thomas Moore, The Time I’ve 
Lost in Wooing. 


WHY I WRITE FOR MOTION 
PICTURES 
By James A. B. Scherer. 


(Epitor’s Note—Dr. Scherer is the former President 
of the California Institute of Technology. His_ recent 
contract to write for the Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion interested the entire educational world. His reasons 
for abandoning educational work to enter the field of 
literature are decidedly engaging. He is the author of a 
soon-to-be Paramount production.—‘Tall Timber.” 


bee a man whose pet avocation has 
long been imaginative writing, but 
whose experience in educational work has 
brought the desire that such writing do 
more than amuse, the field of the photoplay 
offers a definite challenge. 

In my opinion motion pictures give the 
teacher a great opportunity, not to indulge 
in propaganda, indeed, for the first aim of 
the photoplay must be to entertain. It 
should be possible, however, to build an en- 
tertainingly dramatic story with a_back- 
ground, an undercurrent of wholesomeness 
and importance of theme that the audience 
will unconsciously absorb. 

It was with some such idea in mind that 
I joined the staff of writers at the Lasky 
studio when physicians advised a radical 
change in my work. 

I was glad of unexpected opportunity 
to adopt the vocation of writing, for it 
meant the fulfilment of a life-long desire. 
Hitherto writing has perforce been a mere 
avocation. 

Certainly there has never been a more 
stimulating school for the fictional writer 
than that of the photoplay. Motion pictures 
train one to think in terms of action, to 
make his tales dramatically entertaining, to 
eliminate the lumbersome logomachy that 
has cluttered up so much writing in the 
past. 

I will go so far as to say that no man 
can survey the field of letters today so as to 
determine where his work may count most 
without having his attention sharply at- 
tracted by the marvelous potentialities of 
the photoplay. 

Frank Woods, Supervising Director of 
the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
said to me one day when we were in dis- 
cussion: “The best motion picture is the 
one that tries to ‘help along’ while amusing.” 

Isn’t that a challenge to a writer? For 
where can we find a volume of “readers” 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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ib pit man live by bread alone? was a 
question raised about two thousand 
years ago. There is another question with 
its problem that is just as old: Can a man 
live by writing alone? Ten years ago I 
asked myself that question. Incidentally I 
followed my question hurriedly with the 
answer and proceded to burn my bridges 
behind me by resigning my “desk job” and 
henceforward looking straight into the 
gaunt features Self-Reliance. 

During the past ten years I can recall 
many score of literary workers throwing up 
the “desk jobs” and pitching headlong into 
the precarious profession of the Free Lance. 
Not half a score of them survive the years. 
What are the reasons therefor? For if 
you are a member of the True Cult you 
have had secret yearnings to be photo- 
graphed by Fame, bending gracefully over 
a Free Lance rather than to be drawn and 
quartered over a hireling’s desk. That is 
at once both a good and a bad omen; good, 
if you turn a deaf ear toward it, bad, if you 
let it lure you away from the job. 

For, sooner or later, after one has 
mounted the sleek back of Pegasus, one 
learns that to fall off is both easy and al- 
most fatal. And whereas one mounted the 
beast in Pie Alley, one can hope to fall off 
in Bread (with no butter) Street at the 
best. The weekly pay envelope that one 
stuck up one’s nose at wears a halo that 
causes one to raise one’s eyes too, in re- 
miniscence. 

What are the reasons for all this agony 
of “fine writing,” for failures and fumings? 
Take the plunge, and you will learn that 
Literary “talent” isn’t the big thing at all! 
In fact the more talent one has, the less 
Success follows. For the Editorial ogres 
have an unpleasant way of looking upon orig- 
inality in the aspiring Unknown with their 
eyes and fingers perversely crossed, observ- 
ing the while they read, “Extraordinary ! But 
the fact remains that since this Person is 
Unknown he couldn’t have written this, 
you know! But if he did write it, being 
Unknown, by Jove, he hadn’t the right to 
do it—if he were Known and all that sort 


of thing, why we might take it, for it isn’t 
so bad, you know — but being Unknown, 
why the thing is intolerable, you know, 
and—”’—you get it back! If you write you 
know perfectly what I mean—and you will 
wear the shoe whether it fits you or not. 

And if Literary talent isn’t the thing, 
what sort of talent is? What is the weapon 
that one uses to keep the wolf from the 
door? I should say it were a mixture of 
about one-fifth Talent, one-fifth courage, 
one-fifth grit and two-fifths perseverance. 
Regardless of your certain knowledge of 
having a Talent, you can never be quite 
sure of possessing a proper admixture of 
the other talents hereinbefore named. 

i or 

Having arrived this far without having 
starved quite to death, one is privileged to 
fly still further in the face of Fate if one 
wants to. For instance, says I to myself, 
How may one see Europe with one’s family 
on a trifle above nothing a year?” We begin 
to presume on our talent again. 

What will I write and how can I write it? 
I will write some articles about my trip? 
The market is glutted with such so-called 
articles and the editors and the reading 
public really don’t give a hang what you 
think about Europe unless you can tell 
them something new or tell them some- 
thing old in a new or dramatic way. 
But isn’t that the open secret of all 
successful writing? So our first thoughts 
return to roost by way of a vicious circle. 

One can’t become too dramatic with one’s 
family following meekly in train. Starving 
or adventuring would be a trifle inconveni- 
ent under the circumstances. I must take 
care what I do and do what I care for. 

An estimate of the cost of such a trip 
covering six months en famille reveals the 
startling monetary result of three thousand 
dollars minimum.: I note that steamer fares 
are three times what they were since I last 
crossed in those balmy days before the war. 
But I am told on every hand that living 
or dying abroad is phenomenally cheap be- 
cause of the difference in exchange in favor 
of our American money, which has become 
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the standard of the world. So I unearth 
a couple of Nest Eggs that were about to 
hatch some birds of dividends and take the 
first step into the cold Atlantic Ocean. 
* * * 
What a rough thing money is to get, but 
how smoothly it slips through one’s fingers! 
For instance, there is the Passport nui- 
sance and super-expense. Our Uncle Sam 
charges us Ten Dollars to furnish us with 
a passport and every other country we in- 
tend to visit charges us the same amount 
to visa it. Some countries—especially our 
late Enemies—charge us ten dollars per 
person! Not to mention five dollars tax 
per person. 





* * * 

How is one to make Literary Money 
three-quarters sea sick about the plunging 
ship for nine days? My problem was both 
easy and difficult. I was in contract bound 
to write the last two chapters for a technical 
book before I should reach the farther 
shore. I rigged up my Corona on a drawer 
of my dresser in my cabin and managed 
somehow to stick at it for about fourteen 
hours during the trip and finished my two 
final chapters. 

Another publication wanted their article 
and I had to do that. I say had to, for I 
would never have been able to get through 
it otherwise. There is so much lying 
around, reading, sleeping and idle talking 
to be done that one has not time for much 


else. 
* * * 


Then there is that vital portion of the 
Literary kit—the Writer’s note book. This 
is the Sketch-book of the artist, the counter- 
point book of the musician. Here is a splen- 
did character, there a dramatic anecdote, 
again a great plot germ and sometimes a 
story that comes budding and will blush un- 
seen unless it is plucked in the note-book. 

And on the steamer were the delightful 
types—the very mannish lady from Back 
Bay, Boston, who was ashamed of being 
a woman and most of her sex were ashamed 
because she was a woman; and the namby 
pamby oldish man with a Junoesque wife 
and two daughters, thé latter three smoking 
cigarettes brazenly and literally and figura- 
tively blowing the smoke in “‘papa’s” face 
because he did not smoke; and the bull- 
like gentleman from somewhere East of 
Fifth Avenue, with his blondine little wife, 
who stuck close to the Smoke room and 
made the cocktails crow the moment we 


were outside the three-mile limit; and the 
ex-college professor who, with his wife, 
wore the most abominable ‘clothes just be- 
cause they were aboard ship and might be 
obviously taken to be lounging; and every- 
body speaking very bad French—we are 
traveling via the French line—and the 
stewards straining their ears and their 
nerves trying to understand in order to 
augment their tips although they can speak 
English without apologies to anyone. Ad 
infinitum. 

Next time we will describe the poor 
author’s search for copy (II—) In Paris, 
and show how he stumbled on a story that 
any reader might find just as easily when 
he goes Abroad freelancing. 





CONCERNING HAPPY ENDINGS 


I like stories which do not hesitate to 
infer near their close, that He and She, 
though soon to be married, are neverthe- 
less going to be happy. I like stories that 
make no bones about admitting that spring 
time is a season of apple-blossoms and blue 
skies, gentle winds, poetry, and pleasant 
emotions. I like stories which give me the 
impression that lovers keep their sworn 
vows and, by and large, enjoy keeping them. 
I like tales which induce in me a feeling 
that your mother loves you better than any- 
thing else in the world—except the rest of 
the family. 

I enjoy stories in which make believe fath- 
ers will sacrifice themselves for their chil- 
dren, if only at a pinch, and that the chil- 
dren will do likewise for their parents. I 
like stories which assure me that love is 
stronger than hate, good than evil, that 
kindliness is a greater gift to offer one’s 
neighbor than revenge, that virtue on the 
whole is an instinct, and meanness of soul 
alien to our better selves. 

In stories I like happy endings, exciting 
and dramatic middles, and interesting be- 
ginnings. I probably like what everybody 
else in the world likes!—Norma Talmadge. 





Mrs. Francis Kine, author of “The 
Well-Considered Garden” and “Pages from 
a Garden Notebook,” has been awarded the 
George R. White medal, for eminent ser- 
vice to horticulture, by the trustees of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. This 
is the highest horticultural honor awarded 
in the United States, and Mrs. King is the 
first woman to receive it. 
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Here we are again back at the Forum all 
set for another little chat with and about 
some of our friends. And as we settle 
down to the task (pleasant task) there’s a 
hint of music in the air—’tis the tinkle of 
wedding bells, for we find here before us 
an announcement. Yes our writer friends 
sometimes take the “fatal step” and this 
time it is—but here read the announcement: 


“Miss Heather Benjamin, of 
Sydney, Australia, and Herman 
Landon, announce their marriage 
January 5th, at the Twenty-third 
Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” } 


Miss Benjamin has contributed numerous 
short stories to American magazines. Just 
recently she returned from a visit to her 
home in Australia. If you are not familiar 
with Mr. Landon’s works, “The Gray Phan- 
tom” and others, you will no doubt remem- 
ber his article “Mystifying The Author” in 
the January issue of THE WritTeEr’s DicEst. 
Mr. Landon is at present the President of 
the Writer’s Club, of New York. 

* * * 

And next we find our attention centering 
upon prize contests, or should we say an- 
other prize competition? Photoplay Maga- 
sine, in its March issue, announces the win- 
ners in the Short-Story Contest conducted 
during 1921. The first prize carrying with 
it a check for $5,000, fell to the lot of 
Octavus Roy Cohen, the veteran writer, 
whose darky stories have made him famous. 
Mrs, Greye La Spina, a new writer to most 
readers, was the winner of the second 
prize. Adela Rogers St. John won the 
third, and here we pause to note for the 
benefit of our friends who are just begin- 
ners that this prize was won by a beginner 
with the first story she had written. The 
fourth prize went to Oscar Graeve, known 
both as an editor and a writer. 


For the second time The Nation’s Poetry 
Prize has been divided, two poems sharing 
the award. These are “The Ranch in the 
Coulee,” by Gwendolen Haste, and “In 
Memoriam,” by Martin Feinstein. Of the 
prize winners, The Nation has the following 
to say: 

“Gwendolen Haste, who divides The Na- 
tion’s Poetry Prize with Martin Feinstein, 
was born in Illinois, graduated from the 
University of Chicago in 1912, worked in a 
munition plant at Amatol, New Jersey, dur- 
ing the war, and now lives in Billings, Mon- 
tana. She has already published verse in 
the Midland, Poetry, the Pagan, the Lyric 
West. Mr. Feinstein was born in Brook- 
lyn, studied at William and Mary College 
and at the University of Michigan, gradu- 
ated from Michigan in 1914, and taught 
rhetoric there for three years. During the 
war he served in France with the 306th 
Infantry and was with the 77th Division 
in the Oise-Aisne and Meuse-Argonne cam- 
paigns. After the armistice he was for 
three months in hospital in France. He is 
at present a member of the staff of the 
Menorah Journal, to which he has contri- 
buted verse.” 

* * * 

“Write about the things you know,” is 
advice that the aspiring writer hears time 
and again. And every time we look behind 
the scenes and observe some prominent 
writer “as is” we are impressed with the 
worth of this maxim. We have often won- 
dered where Albert Payson Terhune gained 
his knowledge of dogs and especially collies. 
Anyone versed in kennel doings could have 
told us that at his home in Pompton Lakes, 
N. J., he has one of the finest kennels in the 
country. Here the breeding of collies is a 
serious business that has met with excellent 
results. 

Terhune’s writing is not entirely confined 
to dog stories and looking farther, we find 
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that he has been newspaper man, traveler, 
prize-fighter, and adventurer. Furthermore, 
he is an incessant worker. 

* x 

A little bird tells us that Nina Wilcox 
Putnam has written another book, the title 
being “Tomorrow We Diet.” It looks like 
Irvin Cobb started a fad. 

* * * 

We borrowed this one from a column of 
news notes from The George H. Doran 
Company : 

“There is nothing like having an infant 
press agent. Mary Roberts Rinehart has a 
delightful aid in the small person of her 
namesake and grandchild. This person of 
almost two years was walking with her 
nurse in Pinehurst when a passerby started 
to talk to her with the usual—‘What a 
dear little baby. What is your name?’ 


“‘Mary Roberts Rinehart,’ came the 
answer. 
“‘Not really,’ said the woman. ‘Why, 


I sat up all night last night reading one of 
your books.’ ” 


* * * 

They say that Donald Ogden Stewart is 
writing a humorous “Book of Manners.” 
After this, according to Mr. Stewart, no 
one need ever feel humiliated by anything. 

* * * 

“When is a complaint not a complaint?” 
is a question that often confuses the writer. 
An interesting instance may be found in a 
letter to Archibald Rutledge, the author 
of “Plantation Game Trails.” One of his 
friends, an old woodsman, is quoted as 
follows: “Arch, why in the world don’t 
you write about something that we don’t 
know? I found your book interesting of 
course, but all that you say is well known 
to me and men like me.” 

* * * 

Those of us who aspire to be photoplay- 
wrights will be interested in a recent an- 
nouncement from the Metro Studios. This 
report has it that negotiations are under way 
for the purchase of the stage rights to the 
photoplay “Sherlock Brown.” This pic- 
ture story was written and directed by 
Bayard Veiller. Every day we hear of plays 
being adapted to the screen, but this will be 
the first instance, within our knowledge, of 
a reversal of the proceedings. 

* * * 

Harold Vinal, of Boston, wins the prize 
of $50 offered by Mr. Brookes More for the 
best poem published in the Granite Monthly 
(Concord, N. H.) during the year 1921. 


The judges, Prof. Katherine Lee Bates, of 
Wellesley College, Mr. William Stanley 
Braithwaite, of the Boston Transcript, and 
ex-Governor John H. Bartlett, now chair- 
man of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, were unanimous in making the 
award to Mr. Vinal. Mr. More is so well 
pleased with the interest manifested in the 
contest, in which 1,000 poems were entered 
from every state in the Union and several 
foreign countries, that he has renewed his 
prize offer for the year 1922. The poem, 
“Alien,” with which Mr. Vinal won the 
1921 prize, reads as follows: 
The gorse grass waves in Ireland, 
Far on the windless hills; 


In France dark poppies glimmer— 
Suncups and daffodils. 


The heather seas are crying— 
And deep on English lanes 

Blown roses spill their color 
In the soft, grey rains. 


My. heart alone is broken 
For things I may not see— 
New England’s shaken gardens, 
Beside a dreaming sea. 
X* * * 

And now kind readers (or perhaps 
patient readers), we have had our say. We 
will be back again next month with more 
news of “writin’ folks.” In the meantime, 
we will be glad to hear from any and all of 
you. The Forum is a place to be heard, 
and if you have something to say to writer 
folk, step right up. 





Why I Write for Motion Pictures 
(Continued from page 26.) 


that compares with the photoplay audience? 
A book that sells ten thousand copies is 
doing well; but put your message in suc- 
cessful film form and forty million people 
receive it, all over the habitable world. 

They are calling motion pictures the “new 
art’”—and rightly so if one takes into con- 
sideration the high ideals of such leaders in 
the business as Jesse L. Lasky and William 
DeMille. Their belief is that wholesome- 
ness pays, that the best motion picture is 
built up about a worthy theme. 

The photoplay challenges a writer’s at- 
tention because it is so essentially demo- 
cratic. It speaks a universal language, 
reaching more of the real home-spun folk 
than any other medium of expression. 

I am glad to be identified with motion 
pictures. I appreciate the new art’s oppor- 
tunities and believe that my new field as a 
teacher is of equal importance with the old. 
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| WRITER specializing in business 
articles must not only have the ability 
to recognize a good business idea and write 
it up concisely, intelligently and interest- 
ingly, but he must of necessity also be a 
high-class salesman. For, first of all, in 
order to ferret out the idea and secure the 
necessary information regarding it, he has 
to sell himself to the business executive he 
interviews. And to do this successfully 
today requires salesmanship of no mean 
ability. 

All the ingenious plans of approach and 
winning of confidence so-essential in mod- 
ern salesmanship are equally important in 
the personal equipment of the writer in- 
tending to follow the muse in the fields of 
business. Business articles are founded on 
and|written about facts, and only hard work 
and] perseverance can unearth them. Im- 
agirjation plays but a small part in this kind 
of Ww riting. 

Types and types of business men are en- 
countered by the writer on business topics 
in his search for copy. His must be the 
ability to approach and win the confidence 
of each and every one. A task indeed! 
Yet) after every such meeting the writer 
genérally bears away with him, besides the 
copy sought, some new bit of truth about 
human nature to be added to his fund of 
va en This is one way in which the 


writer gains. There is another. 

Concentrating his every thought upon the 
idea being written up and absorbing every 

possible bit of information about it, the 
che inevitably becomes the first convert 
to the idea and applies it to his own mode 
of life if circumstances permit. Efficiency 
thus becomes cummulative. Where but one 
idea could formerly be found in an inter- 
view the writer finds several as he grows in 
experience. 

While the subject of the actual writing 
up of business ideas has been covered by 
many textbooks, a few suggestions in the 

“selling” of the writer and the gathering of 
ideas may be helpful. They have helped 
the writer considerably. 

The peak of an executive’s work has been 
found to come the first and last days of 


TRAILING | IDEAS FOR BUSINESS ARTICLES 


By Nels Henry — 
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each week, so Mondays and Saturdays as a 
rule are the busiest days in a business man’s 
life. Towards the middle of the week his 
work lets up somewhat and he has a breath- 
ing spell. This I had long dimly perceived 
but had never thought of as information I 
could benefit by until one day I read a mag- 
azine article about its importance in the 
mailing of circular letters. The message 
was that circulars received more profitable 
consideration if they reached the trade the 
middle of the week. Instantly I saw how 
I had neglected to use this fact intelligently. 
Now I try to confine my calls on business 
executives to days in the middle of the 
week. And in consequence I have found 
them to be in a much more friendly spirit, 
much more willing to talk, and much more 
free with their time. 

Furthermore, I find the interviews to be 
productive of more “unexpected” ideas, 
ideas which have no bearing whatever on 
the subject we started to talk about, but 
which make excellent copy in themselves 
and oftentimes much better than that which 
led to the interview. 

The great point of difference between a 
newspaper reporter and a writer of business 
articles is that the reporter concerns him- 
self solely with the gathering of every pos- 
sible piece of information about the one 
news item he is following up, whereas the 
writer uses the subject he seeks informa- 
tion about as a key with which to unlock 
“unexpected” ideas. 

For the same reason that a genius is 
never such in his own home, so countless 
valuable and efficient business methods and 
short-cuts daily in use in some office or 
factory are seldom regarded as either or- 
iginal -or possible of application in other 
lines of work. They are taken for granted. 
However, because of his enlarged perspec- 
tive the business writer is quick to appreci- 
ate the value of these new ideas—and es- 
pecially if he knows the literary: market 
thoroughly. Then he will automatically 
hitch the two together. The greater a 
writer’s knowledge is of the literary market 
the bigger becomes his field in which to find 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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“Shall the writer use slang?” If we were 
to place that question before any group of 
writers with a request for opinions, we 
would soon have quite a debate started. 

But before allowing such a debate to de- 
velope to any proportions, the second ques- 

tion—“What is slang?” should 
Slang? be asked. In all probability sev- 

eral conceptions would be defined 
and we would discover our debaters de- 
fending or assailing our question from 
widely varying viewpoints. 

Prof. John Erskine, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, in a recent newspaper article, gives a 
most appropriate answer to our second 
question—"W hat is Slang?” when he says: 

“Slang, in the true sense, is not a section 
of our vocabulary; it is a way of using 
language. The ideal of good usage is the 
precise and vivid w ord for each idea and 
experience, but slang, by contrast, is the 
reckless and habitual use of one term to 
cover inaccurately many ideas or experi- 
ences. This lack of precision is the essence 
of slang, so that though we are not sure of 
the etymological source of the word, we 
instinctively associate it with the verb ‘ 
sling!’ Slang is language not precisely 
aimed but recklessly slung. 


see 


That girl’s a peach;’ ‘that motor car’s 
a peach;’ ‘that landscape’s a peach;’ ‘I'll 
tell the world.’ These sentences are im- 
peccable grammatically, but they indicate a 
lack of precision in the speaker’s thought 
which at last comes to seem cheap and vul- 
gar, no matter how picturesque the reckless 
phrase first sounded. 

“Why do we fall into a slang usage? 
Chiefly because precision and vividness are 
difficult for most men; since our minds are 
lazy, we find it more convenient to employ 
one word or phrase for many approximate 
ideas than to distinguish each by a precise 
term.” 

With this answer in mind the answer 
to our first question becomes much less a 
matter for debate. In fact, it isn’t a ques- 
tion for debate at all. No one wants to be 
accused of laziness—laziness in word study 
which leads to the lack of precision men- 
tioned by Prof. Erskine. If it is a question 
of usage, our answer is No! The writer 
should never be accused of any failure to 
do all in his power to perfect his work. 

If, on the other hand, the question applies 
to those sections of one’s vocabulary often 
designated as slang, but which should right- 
fully be labeled cant terms and colloquial- 
isms, the answer is another matter. 


A NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
LITERARY CLUBS 


Members of the Manuscript Club of Bos- 
ton have for some time talked of a National 
League of Literary and Writers’ Clubs, 
composed of every literary society in the 
United States. Those holding cards in any 
of the clubs affiliated with the National 
League would be entitled to the privileges 
of any of the clubs wherever located. In 
case a member happened to be visiting a 
strange city, they could, if they wished, en- 
joy the privilege of the literary or writers’ 
club located there. 

Through the medium of such an organi- 
zation, writers could keep each other in- 
formed as to possible markets and exchange 
ideas. I would suggest an expression of 
opinion on the plausibility of such an or- 
ganization through a series of letters pub- 
lished in the Dicest. 

F. H. Sipney, Wakefield, Mass. 

Note:—Mr. Sidney’s suggestion is worthy of 
consideration by members of literary and writ- 
ers’ organizations throughout the country. We 
will gladly devote space in the next few issues 


to a general discussion of the plan. 
Tue Epiror. 
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Conducted by C. S. Millspaugh 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 
Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer's Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All questions will be answered through these columns. 


unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 
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O many aspiring 

lyric writers the 
true meaning of the 
expression, “punch 
lines,” has been more 
or less veiled in mys- 
tery. They thought 
they had the idea— 
and then they wab- 
bled and doubted ; and 
whie some, in a per- 
fectly natural way, 
wrote punch lines 
now and then, they 
were not thoroughly 
conscious of the fact, 
or, at least, did not 
know whether any- 
body else would call 
them punch lines. 

‘rhe shortest defini- 
tion) of “punch” is 
“Strength and attrac- 
tiveness.” 

here are varying 
grades of punch lines, 
and this fact will, -no 
doubt, explain why 
we find so many ama- 
teuts blankly wonder- 
ing| where they really 
stand in this connec- 
tion. 

For the purposes 
of this article, punch 
lines may be conveni- 
ently divided into four 
kinds, or classes: 





lass A. Witty 
lines. 
lass B. Humor- 






ous or comic lines. 


WHAT IS LYRICAL PUNCH? 
By Fred Keats 





CHAS. A. ARTHUR 


Senior member of Arthur Bros., Music Publish- 
ers, Detroit, Michigan, needs no introduction to 
the music-loving public, his trio of widely pro- 
claimed hits, namely, “One Honest Tear’ and 
“Maggie O’ Mine,” sterling ballads, and that epic 
of war-time marches, “The Eagle And The Lion 
March” having previously established his reputa- 
tion as a writer. He is the author of many beauti- 
ful songs and instrumental numbers, including 
“Beautiful Belle Isle Waltz,’”’ ‘“‘Dixie Waltz,’’ and 
various other meritorious publications. His latest 
song composition, “China Eyes,’’ seems destined, 
however, to outbid all his other efforts in point of 
popularity and sales. As the title indicates, the 
song smacks of the Orient and its alluring melo- 
dies, and in the parlance of the song world is 
adjudged a “natural.” Mr. Arthur is a finished 
song writer, enjoying equal proficiency in the art 
of lyric writing, composing melodies, and the prepa- 
ration of harmonious arrangements. In fact, his 
abilities as an arranger are so pronounced that he is 
rapidly forging to a position of prominence in this 
exacting profession, and his services are in such 
constant demand that Arthur Bros. save found 
it necessary to install a separate department in 
which to conduct a general composing and ar- 
ranging business for the trade. Mr. Arthur is also 
a special writer of no mean ability, contributing 
many valuable articles to the various musical 
monthlies, 
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THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
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Class C. Lines of 
Beauty. 

Class D. Lines of 
Pathos and Philoso- 
phy. 

A few examples 


taken from recent 

songs will, no doubt, 

be the best way of 
conveying the right 
idea. Beginning with 

Class A. 

In “All I Have 
Are Sunny Weather 
Friends,” by Kendis 
& Brockman, we find: 
You’ve a million friends 

when you have one, 

But when you've a mil- 
lion you have none! 

In “The Irish Were 
Egyptians Long Ago” 
(Alfred Bryan) we 
get: 

It must have been the 
Irish who built the 
Pyramids, 

For no one else could 
carry up the bricks! 


In “Who’s the Wife 
of the Man in the 
Moon?” (by Paul 
Reynolds) there. ap- 
pears: 


If he hasn’t a wife, how 
did he get a sun? 


In “Uneeda a Girl” 
(by Downing & Mor- 
ton) there is this: 


A little loving costs you 
nothing. Why should 
you complain? 

Give the little girl a kiss 
—she’ll give it back 
again! 
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In “Sunshine Sis” (by Raymond Egan) 
we get: 

And tho’ you added figures in horrible style 

You could multiply tears into one golden smile. 

Next comes some examples of humorous 
or comic lines, and in “My Wife Is Out On 
Strike” (by Jack Malone) we get: 

Hurray! She’s quit our union. I can do just as 
I like! 

Strikebreakers are not hard to get. My wife is 
out on strike! 

This is from “In Soudan” (by Ballad 
Macdonald) : 

When they come around for the rent, 
All you do is shift your tent. 
That’s the way they do it in Soudan. 

In “There Ought to Be Music In Every 
Home Except the One Next Door to Me” 
(by Alec Gerber) we find: 

Last night I heard their daughter sing 
“T wish that I was in the Land Of Cotton.” 
I wish that she was there, ’cause she sings rotten. 

From “I’m Always Falling In Love With 
the Other Fellow’s Girl” (by Irving Caesar) 


we get: 

If I had Venus herself, I’d put her back on the 
shelf ! 

I’m always falling in love with the other fellow’s 
girl. 


In “When It Comes to Loving the Girls 
I’m Always Ahead of the Times” (by Kis- 
sen & Burns) there appears: 

A girl was very sick; they gave her up for dead. 
A hug and kiss from me, and she got out of bed! 

Here we have what may be termed “com- 
posite punch lines,” where the “punch”’ is 
distributed over a larger surface: 

In “Desert Island” (by P. G. Wode- 
house) we get a good example of this: 


Each morning on awakening I’d go and light the 


re, 

And breadfruit I’d start baking, as much as we’d 
require ; 

Chase a goat and catch it, and bean it with my 
hatchet, 

And if I’d let it get away, why that would be 
our meatless day. 


In “Rosa of Formosa” (Fred Keats) we 
find: 
I don’t like her name, Yocelli, 
So I'll make it “Mrs. Kelly.” 
Gee! She shimmies like a jelly !— 
That’s what pleases me! 


In “I'll Get Her Yet, You Bet!” there is: 


Altheugh I fairly worship her, she doesn’t care 
a jot. 

Although I say I’d die for her, she calmly an- 
swers “Rot!” 

She simply won’t return my love, I’m nearly 
driven daft, 


And when I said I’d drown myself, she laughed— 
and laughed—and laughed! 

Class C, or Lines of Beauty, comes next. 
In “I'll Bring a Rose” (by Richard Coburn) 
appears: 

From a purple shadowed bower I'll bring a rose. 


In “The Land of Make Believe” (by 
Gene Shirley) we get: 
When the perfume that flows from the heart of 
a rose, 
From “In the Dusk” (by Frank Ham- 
blen) we get this pretty one: 
Fireflies in the orange tree light their lamps of 
mystery. 
In “Smile, Dear,” (by Eddie Brennan) 
there is the following: 
Out of the mist, lips I have kissed call tenderly; 
Out of the West, hands I have pressed beckon to 
me. 
“Fallen Idols” (by Alfred Bryan) gives 
us : 
I built a shrine in the Kingdom of Love, 
In a garden of beautiful dreams. 
Next comes Class D, Pathos and Philoso- 
phy: 
You're a million miles from nowhere 


When you're one little mile from home— 
—Lewis Young 

When you’re good you're lonesome,— 
—Grace Doro. 


But I never knew, mother, ’til I lost you, 
I lost the best pal that I had. 
—Dick Thomas. 


Daddy, dear old Daddy, you’ve been more than 


a mother to me,— 
—Fred Fisher. 


Life is too short to do just as we ought, 
We'd rather do just as we like. 
—John Douglas. 


Don’t feel sad, don’t feel blue. All the clouds 
will pass away,— 
—Anita Owen. 
Destiny, Destiny, holding each heart in its spell, 
Could we but read, Ah, then would we heed, all 
that the stars foretell,— 
—Alfred Bryan. 


For every tear there’s a smile somewhere,— 
—John Woodburn. 


The one honest tear that I saw in your eye 
Told far more to me than a smile— 


—Chas. A. Arthur. 
As a fitting conclusion, we may as well 
give a few examples of what may be termed 
“indeterminate,” or average, punch lines— 
the kind most frequently met with. The 
natural-born lyric writer turns out a lot of 
these quite casually: 
Pretty Nikko San was a Geisha in Japan. 


I know what it means to be lonesome, 
I know what it means to be blue. 
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Bye-lo, your eyes are clesin’, hon. 
Bye-lo, you'll soon be a dozin’, hon. 


kin of and white, and two eyes oi calm 
delight. 


\What’s the use of squandering all your life 
| a-wandering, ; 
|What's the use of being on the everlasting roam? 


They never do you up or turn you down 
\In my good old little one-horse native town. 


| It will be seen from the foregoing ex- 
“punch” can be of varying 
and that “catchy” 


it. Sometimes a song has no very marked 
punch lines, and yet is successful. In such 
cases it will be found that the idea as a 
whole is the winning card, assisted mate- 
rially by pleasing music. But one thing is 
certain, somewhere in the song that sells, 
no matter how rotten you pronounce it, 
there is something that grips the popular 
fancy. What is it? 


Note.—The next article in this series will 
be “Song Originality.” 
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C. B., Cleveland—yYour lyric is much better 
than the last one, but it will need at least 75 per 
cent recasting before it is worthy the expense 
of a musical setting. Certain whole lines have 
absolutely no bearing on the subject and should 
be bodily ejected. And then it is doubtivl if 
the song would be acceptable, for in idea and 
title, it is similar to a song now on the market, 
and quite popular. In fact, there is so much 
similarity that your song might be misconstrued 
as a parody on the published number. You can’t 
afford to lend this sort of impression. The con- 
struction is not bad, however, and undoubtedly 
a composer could “set” a good melody, but in 
my estimation the expense is hardly warranted. 


E. S., Springfield—No, the concerns you men- 
tion are not listed among representative music 
publishers, functioning more properly as music 
printers than otherwise. The fact that they re- 
quire financial assistance from you and will 
register the number in your name provides con- 
clusive testimony to this effect, for this procedure 
is entirely foreign to the course adopted by the 
representative publisher. As a rule, propositions 
of this sort are ably presented in a manner cal- 
culated to arouse in the breast of the writer 
those self-same glorious feelings attributed to 
the lucky discoverer of a gold mine or gushing 
oil well, but, divested of each spell-binding ad- 
jective, the contract stands revealed as nothing 
more or less than an agreement to provide you 
with a printed edition of your song. The royalty 
clause is, of course, a part of the contract, but 
as a matter of fact, a royalty statement is rarely 
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issued, for it is seldom that these concerns have 
any facilities for marketing songs, and the writer 
who entertains the proposition will, sooner or 
later, discover that the only revenue accruing 
from the song will accrue from his personal ac- 
tivities in disposing of copies. However, if cer- 
tain misrepresentations of the concern have com- 
pelled the impression that you were dealing with 
a representative mtsic publisher and you now 
wish to withdraw from the obligations of the 
contract, I dare say the concern has presented 
an excellent opportunity by their failure to com- 
ply with the time provision of the contract. The 
fact that they agreed to have the work completed 
within two months, but have failed to do so at 
the expiration of seven months, is a forfeiture 
of certain rights, and undoubtedly is the circum- 
stance that actuated their letter to you. No, a 
copyright cannot be secured unless the song is 
at least in manuscript form. 


L. L. Mc., Manteno.—The present business de- 
pression has resulted disastrously for a number 
of music publishers, and particularly the small 
publisher as yet un-established, financially. A 
few have run afoul the rocks of bankruptcy and 
others have apparently disbanded, or have tem- 
porarily withdrawn from business. From ad- 
vices received the Dumont Music Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, are not receiving mail at their 
former address and have undoubtedly disbanded. 
Several other publishers listed in the October 
issue of this magazine are apparently non-ex- 
istent, including the Evans Music Co., and the 
Weldon Music Co. The Zoeller Music Co. has 
likewise brought its business to a temporary 
close, and the Kineally Music Co., advise that they 
are not in the market for song material of any 
description. The Harrison Music Company has 
also closed its doors. However, this Depart- 
ment will shortly list a revised directory of music 
publishers. 


Mrs. T., Edwardsville, R. W., Durango, S. S., 
Collins. —No, the honest-to- goodness music pub- 
lisher does not advertise for song poems, and it 
is advisable to submit them to him only when 
they contain certain outstanding meritorious fea- 
tures. The common, garden .variety of Lyric 
has absolutely no chance of acceptance and it is 
waste of time and postage to send them around. 
In fact, the market for song poems is a de- 
cidedly limited one, the average publisher pre- 
fering the complete song—words and music. 
However, if the subject is out of the ordinary, 
you can probably dispose of it somewhere, but it 
means a constant search for a market, and to 
become discouraged is to lose. I recall a young 
lyricist that submitted a lyric to twenty-six con- 
cerns before it was eventually accepted. Among 
the larger publishers Witmark & Son and Harry 
Von Tilzer are considered keen for acceptable 
lyrics from outside sources; in fact, Harry Von 
Tilzer’s great comedy success “With His Hands 
In His Pocket And His Pocket In His Pants,” 
was contributed by a young amateur writer, Von 
Tilzer supplying the music and subsequently 
issuing under his own imprint. 


W’. Mc., Corning.—Yes, it is generally simple 
to detect the dishonest exploiter. He usually 
offers so much for the money his “object” is ap- 
parent. (Trace back to the June issue and read 
my article “By Their Altruism Shall Ye Know 
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‘Em. ”) Your own case is an example. This 
“publisher” offers to set your lyric to music, 
prepare orchestrations and publish all for fif- 
teen dollars. There is something radically wrong. 
No publisher could possibly do anything worth- 
while with so limited an amount of capital. 


D. T. S., Allentown—The plan you mention 
will never secure the results you anticipate, either 
in point of sales of publicity. Asa matter of fact, 
the details plainly indicate that you are in touch 
with an operator of the “peddler shark” idea. 
This operator is the “small fish” of the song 
shark clan, cruising about in the lee of the larger 
operator and ready to pounce upon whatever 
pittance can be secured from a credulous public. 
The chances are good that at some time or other 
you have entertained a “pay for publishing” prop- 
osition and now have a stock of printed song 
copies on hand. He has secured the necessary 
information concerning you from some source, 
possibly the concern that did your printing, 
and now, in substance, advises that he is a mem- 
ber of a traveling show troupe and owns the 
peddling concession between acts and intermis- 
sions, and is, therefore, in a position to create 
a demand for your song, and to give it publicity. 
For five dollars per week he will sing the song at 
each nightly performance and sell it on commis- 
sion. The principle of this plan is practical, but 
do not entertain it, nevertheless. He cannot live 
up to the agreement with you with any degree 
of efficient service, nor does he intend to. In all 
probability he has also agreed to feature various 
other songs in the same manner, but to do justice 
to but one song is beyond his capacity. If you 
are an attendant of the theatre you have un- 
doubtedly noticed that the “hawker,” and this 
chap is exactly that, is in the limelight but a 
very few minutes. Yes, the whole plan is a 
nage farce, don’t touch it. 


E. Holland.—Yes, there are several excel- 
lent he a Correspondence Courses on the 
market. The Wilcox School of Composition, 
New York City, offers a particularly practical 
course, and at an attractive figure. If it is your 
ambition to become an arranger, this course 
should really help you. The Quinn Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, also offers a very good home 
study course in Piano Instruction, teaching cer- 
tain phases of the art of piano playing that are 
decidedly novel and unusual. A feature of this 
course is that it provides the student with a 
thorough insight into the very foundation of 
music. 


M. O., Lincoln.—I cannot intelligently advise 
you concerning the probable cost of printing your 
song. Too many questions are involved, namely, 
what style do you wish—elaborate or ordinary? 
How many copies? Do you wish the printers 
to provide a title page? All these questions 
enter into a matter of this kind and for best 
results it is best to take up the matter with a 
first-class music printer. The Otto Zimmerman 
Co., Cincinnati, and the Rayner, Dalheim Co., 
Chicago, are both excellent printing concerns and 
will be glad to furnish the information you de- 
sire. 

C. H. S., Oakland—If the lyrics you submit 


are a true criterion of your ability, with reason- 
able luck your prospects for an eventual niche in 


the song world’s Hall of Fame appear particu- 
larly bright. These lyrics possess every necessary 
qualification. Your melodies also are _particu- 
larly striking. However, it is the music phase, 
nevertheless, that prohibits any possibility of ac- 
ceptance by the publisher. You have made 
two very bad mistakes, each one fatal in itself. 
Present day songs are popularized largely through 
the medium of the dance orchestra, and the 
present day call is for suitable dance rhythms, 
of course, the fox trot tempo preferably, and 
the song that lacks this essential feature will 
be difficult to place. Your music lacks this 
feature, but it is not solely the fault of the com- 
poser, for your lyrics are not constructed after the 
fashion of present day models. The matter of 
vocal range is the second obstacle to placing. 
Two of your songs embrace an octave and four- 
eights. Two embrace an octave and three-eights, 
and one an octave and two-eights. The last 
mentioned range is permissible only when utterly 
unavoidable, but anything beyond that is strictly 
out of the question. The professional writer 
endeavors always to keep his melodies well within 
the octave or but slightly beyond, for this is the 
range of the average untrained singing voice. 


C. A. T., Coldwater—‘“I Think Of You, Dear,” 
is a very pretty poem, but it is not suitably con- 
structed for song purposes. Present day songs 
contain two verses and a chorus, and so arranged 
that the main story is concentrated, or told, in 
the chorus; the verses simply leading up to the 
chorus in sequence. Recast your idea to conform 
to this plan, and if you develop the subject to its 
fullest possibilities, you will have a splendid lyric. 
For several reasons your “My Jolly Birdman” 
is unsatisfactory for song purposes. It lacks 
suitable construction, suitable development, and 
is a very unsatisfactory theme. The composer 
you mention will not undertake your proposition 
on a fifty-fifty basis. His contract will not per- 
mit it. 


R. A, M., Duluth—Unfortunately, the criti- 
cism of song lyrics by the average composing 
bureau is inclined to be prejudicial, and there- 
fore, is usually no sure criterion of value. Asa 
matter of fact, one might plagiarize from Shakes- 
peare(?) the line “All is grist that comes to 
their mill” and apply to the average composing 
bureau in all its literal meaning. You see, they 
sell their services as composers to the public 
at large, and it is far, very far, from their notion 
of good business principles to turn down a job 
of work merely because the poem happens to be 
disgustingly bad. Yes, they are opportunists, 
visioning the most wondrous possibilities in the 
most mediocre ideas, and very naturally im- 
parting some measure of their enthusiasm to the 
writer of the lyrics. However, said enthusiasm 
should be accepted with a tablespoon of salt— 
the proverbial grain doesn’t suffice. At the pres- 
ent time song lyrics of “war song” tendencies are 
tabooed, in fact, are very untimely subjects, but 
nevertheless, a lyric of this type submitted to the 
average composing bureau will result invariably, 
and in substance, in the following declaration: 
“Your delectable song poem received, and in our 
estimation is a very timely subject, etc., etc.” No, 
they are not the best critics obtainable. Neither 
of the concerns mentioned are music publishers 
in the same sense that Leo Fiest, Inc., and Remick 



































& Co., are. They function more particularly as 
music printers, and apparently have no facilities 
for marketing songs through the usual channels. 
The proper procedure is first, have your lyrics 
set to music by a reliable composer. Then sub- 
mit the manuscript to a list of established music 
publishers. 


M. G. Gillispie —The amount of royalty offered 
will depend largely upon certain qualities of the 
song. If the number is unusually good the pub- 
lisher may possibly put it in the thirty-cent class, 
and the royalty will vary from three to five cents 
per copy—depending absolutely on the generosity 
of the publisher. If the number sells for ten 
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cents, or slightly better, the royalty will vary 
from one-half cent to one cent per copy. Royal- 
ties are paid twice each year—usually July and 
January, and include the royalties accruing from 
roll and record affiliations. No, all control of 
the song passes out of the hands of the writer 
when the contract is duly signed and returned, 
the publisher assuming absolute charge of the 
number from that time on. No, the bonafide 
publisher will not advance several hundred copies 
for your own use. If you want them you buy 
them. It is the custom, however, to furnish the 
writer with a few professional copies of the 
number. 
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ANSWERING A FEW 





OF THE PUZZLERS 


(Continued from the February issue.) 


Answers by Harry V. Martin 


W #4 T is the basis of American humor? 

Exaggeration and surprise. It must 
be humor of the broadest sort, something 
that the “low-brows” as well as the “high- 
brows” can enjoy. The Yankee humorist 
cannot afford to be subtle, like his brothers 
in England. 

In case I get an idea for a funny illustra- 
tion and cannot make the picture, what 
shall I do? 

Offer to collaborate with some artist, on 
a 50-50 basis or terms agreeable to both. 
Then send the drawing and text to Life, 
Judge or some other humorous publication. 
Several men in New York make a good 
living by suggesting ideas to artists who are 
in need of them. 

What if I can do cartooning and illus- 
trating as well as writing? 

There is always a demand, particularly 
in large cities, for the services of one who 
is able to write humor and illustrate it. The 
person who combines these arts need not 
be extra-talented at either—he can “get by” 
on the fact that he can do both. You should 
have no-trouble in obtaining a position on a 
big-town newspaper. 

Why not one in a small-town? 

Because small-town papers are not 
equipped with engraving plants for making 
cuts and half-tones, sending their work to 
the city when they find it necessary to have 


etchings made. Most of these papers are 
not even equipped for making illustrations 
from matrices. They use plates of cuts and 
printed matter. 


Whose works should I study? 

“Mark Twain,” Stephen Leacock, Irvin 
S. Cobb, Shakespeare, Bill Nye, “Artemus 
Ward,” Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles 
Lamb, Ring W. Lardner, “O. Henry,” Gel- 
lett Burgess, Ellis Parker Butler, Don Mar- 
quis, George Ade, Finley Peter Dunne, 
Washington Irving, Thackeray, W. S. 
Jacobs, “Eli Perkins,” Eugene Field, and 
Oscar Wilde. All varieties of wit, humor 
and satire are represented in their writings 
and the student will make no mistake in try- 
ing to imitate them. 


Where can I sell humorous offerings? 

Almost anywhere. If you are able to 
write humor, you need not worry about the 
future. 


What kind of humor is in chief demand? 
Humorous short-stories. Editors can 
never get enough of them. 


Is the love-element important in an 


‘humorous story? 


No. Such a narrative may concern the 
adventures of two men or two girls by 
themselves, depending for its charm upon 
pure fun. An humorous love-story, how- 
ever, is doubly interesting. 
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Do newspapers pay for humor? 

A few do, but the great majority clip 
their stuff from magazines and other news- 
papers—‘exchanges’—and reprint the mat- 
ter, giving the other publications credit— 
sometimes. Granting that you can write 
humor like Irvin Cobb’s, any metropolitan 
newspaper would gladly pay for the use of 
it in the Sunday magazine section. Or, if 
you can write ordinarily good stuff, you 
should find a market in the Sunday sections 
of New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis and Detroit newspapers, 
with a chance in other and smaller cities. 


Who writes the funny columns in the 
newspapers? 

Many newspapers have column conduc- 
tors, better known as columnists. In some 
instances the guardian of the column simply 
clips bright stuff from the exchanges. The 
majority of columnists write about a half- 
column and use an equal amount of quips 
sent in by contributors, (gratis) and ma- 
terial cribbed from other papers. 


Who are some of the most noted column- 
ists? 

Franklin P. Adams, New York Tribune; 
Don Marquis, New York Sun; Roy K. 
Moulton, New York Evening Mail; Chris- 
topher Morley, New York Evening Post; 
Judd Mortimer Lewis, Houston Post; Ed- 
ward Rose, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

How did the great modern humorists 
make their reputations? 

Through the newspapers. Irvin S. Cobb, 
George Ade, Ring W. Lardner, Bruno Les- 
sing, H. C. Witwer, Don Marquis, Bide 
Dudley, Finley Peter Dunne and Walt. 
Mason are some of the wits who either 
have been or still are newspapermen. 

Why is the newspaper the special field of 
humor? 

One reason is that editors like to print 
funny stuff as an antidote to the tragedy 
in the daily news. Another reason is that 
“brevity is the soul of wit,’ and the news- 
paper is usually “crowded” for space. 

Which form of humor is surest to sell? 

Two-line jokes; four to eight-line verse 
and anecdotes of about one hundred words 
each. These are much used by the maga- 
zines and newspapers as “fillers” at the 
bottom of a page where there is a blank 
space after the ending of a story. 

What is the customary length of an anec- 
dote? 

Anywhere from 100 to 200 words. 





How many words does a joke contain? 

Usually from 15 to 100, although the 
number in either a joke or anecdote is not 
fixed arbitrarily. 

How much is paid for jokes? 

A newspaper may pay 25 cents to a 
dollar; a magazine from one to two dollars. 
A contest may bring ten dollars to the per- 
son writing the best one. 


Must these be original? 

It is best to “make up” your own jokes, 
although you are privileged to write some- 
thing you have heard. Some magazines 
pay two dollars apiece for jokes and anec- 
dotes, told before, but worth repeating. Not 
only that, but high-class artists are em- 
ployed to illustrate them. 


is it dangerous to write jokes that you 
have heard? 

Yes. You may have heard them at the 
theatre and the stuff be copyrighted. 


Is humor a field limited to men? 

Some of the best humorous short-stories 
of our time have been written by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Fanny Hurst, Edna Fer- 
ber and others. Agnes Repplier has few 
equals among men as an essayist. 

Should I send to the magazines and news- 
papers everything funny that I write? 

First, make sure that it is funny. Edit- 
ors get a bad impression of young writers, 
because they send away everything, instead 
of being critical and submitting only their 
best work. The editor doesn’t know that 
that stuff of yours he is reading, is the 
worst thing you have ever written; and the 
result is that you take a big fall in his 
opinion. 

How broad should humor be? 

Never broad to the point of vulgarity, 
and “slap-stick” comedy should be avoided 
as you would poison. 

Would you advise writing jokes about 
people of certain nationalities? 

Do not write about the Irish or the Jews, 
unless the jokes are unusually good. The 
reason for this is that certain members of 
both races have in the past resented dis- 
paraging allusions to their people. Even 
vaudeville managers are very careful upon 
this point. Say something good; don’t use 
the hammer! 

Must a record be kept of small humor- 
ous stuff ? 

Yes. Be business-like in all your dealings 
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with the magazines. Keep a record of jokes 
and paragraphs as well as short-stories and 
articles. You needn’t write out the whole 
paragraph. The first two words on the 
manuscript record will identify it. Of 
course, it is understood that you will make 
a carbon copy and keep it on file, also. 
Things often get lost in the mails. 
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Suppose I have a two-line joke that can 
be used as a brief article? 


Then, don’t waste it in a joke. Study 
every one of these ideas carefully. Any one 
of them may be the nucleus of a cracking 
good short-story, that Irvin Cobb would get 
$1,500 for, and you might get $250. 
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Synonyms 


good-will—ardor, benevolence, earnestness, friend- 
ship, good-nature, heartiness, kindness. 

govern—command, control, curb, direct, influ- 
ence, manage, mold, reign, reign over, restrain, 
rule, sway. 

graceful—beautiful. 

gracious—affable, beneficent, benignant, civil, con- 
descending, courteous, friendly, gentle, humane, 
kind, merciful, polite, propitious, tender. 

grand—august, dignified, elevated, eventful, ex- 
alted, gorgeous, grandly, important, imposing, 
large, lofty, magnificent, majestic, pompous, 
splendid, stately, sublime, superb. 

grasp—attain, clasp, catch, clutch, comprehend, 
grapple, grip, hold, retain, seize. 

grief—affliction, distress, melancholy, mourning, 
regret, sadness, sorrow, tribulation, trouble, 
woe. 

grotesque—archaic, burlesque, caricatured, dis- 
torted, fanciful, old, quaint, queer, whimsical. 

group—assemblage, assembly, bunch, class, clump, 
cluster, collection, collocation, company, flock, 
order. 

grudge —aversion, discontent, dissatisfaction, 
grievance, hatred, pique, rancor, refusal. 

guess—conjecture, divine, fancy, hypothesis, im- 
agine, suppose, surmise, suspect. 

guile—artifice, craft, cunning, deceit, deception, 
fraud, hypocrisy, insidiousness, treachery, trick- 
ery. 

guiltless—harmless, innocent, innoxious, lawful, 
pure, sinless. 

habit—custom, fashion, habitude, practise, routine, 
rule, system, usage, use, wont. 

habitual—accustomed, customary, familiar, gen- 
eral, ordinary, perpetual, regular, usual, wonted. 

handsome—ample, beautiful, comely, elegant, fine, 
generous, good-looking, graceful, liberal, lovely, 
pretty. 

happen—bechance, befell, betide, chance, come- 
to-pass, fall, fallout, occur, supervene, take 
place. 

happiness—blessedness, bliss, cheer, comfort, con- 

tentment, delight, ecstasy, enjoyment, felicity, 

gaiety, gladness, gratification, joy, merriment, 





mirth, pleasure, rapture, rejoicing, satisfaction, 
triumph. 

harbor—accommodate, cherish, encourage, enter- 
tain, foster, indulge, lodge, shelter. 

hardihood—effrontery, intrepidity, pluck, resolu- 
tion, temerity. 

harsh—abusive, acrimonious, bitter, discordant, 
grating, gruff, rancorous, rigorous, rough, 
rugged, severe, sharp, soul-jarring. 

hate—abhor, abominate, despise, detest, dislike, 
eschew, loathe, nauseate. 

hasard—accident, casualty, chance, contingency, 
danger, fortuity, jeopardy, peril, risk, venture. 

healthy—hale, healthful, hearty, hygienic, salu- 
brious, salutary, sanitary, sound, strong, vig- 
orous, well, wholesome. 

heed—attend-to, follow, listen, mind, notice, ob- 
serve, regard. 

help—abet, aid, assist, befriend, co-operate, en- 
courage, foster, second, stand-by, succor, sup- 
port, sustain, uphold. 

hide—bury, cloak, conceal, cover, disguise, dis- 
semble, entomb, inter, mask, overwhelm, screen, 
secrete, suppress, veil. 


eee Words 





Craze, daze, sien aol glaze, maze, raze, 
amaze, graze. Perfect rhymes, raise, praise, 
dispraise, etc., phrase, paraphase, etc., and the 
noun plural and third persons singular of the 
present tense of verbs in ay, eigh, and ey, as days, 
he inveighs, he obeys, etc. Allowable rhymes, 
ease, tease, seize, etc., and keys, the plural of key; 
also the auxiliaries has and was. 

Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise, 
Prov’d the vain flourish of expensive ease. 


—Parnell. 
EACH. 
Beach, breach, bleach, each, peach, preach, 
teach, impeach. Nearly perfect rhymes, beech, 
leech, speech, beseech. Allowable rhymes, fetch, 


wretch, etc. 
EAGUE. 
League, teague, etc. Perfect rhymes, intrigue, 
fatigue, etc. Allowable rhymes, hague, vague, 
etc., leg, beg, etc., bag, rag, etc. 


EAK. 
Beak, speak, bleak, creak, freak, leak, peak, 
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sneak, squeak, streak, weak, tweak, wreak, be- 
speak. Nearly perfect rhymes, cheek, leek, creek, 
meek, reek, seek, sleek, pique, week, shriek. 
Allowable rhymes, beck, speck, etc., lake, take, 
thick, lick, etc. 

’Twere well might critics still this freedom take, 
But Appius reddens at each word you speak. 

—Pope. 
EAL. 

Deal, heal, reveal, meal, peal, seal, steal, teal, 
veal, weal, zeal, squeal, repeal, conceal, congeal, 
anneal, appeal. Nearly perfect rhymes, eel, heel, 
feel, keel, kneel, peel, reel, steel, wheel. Allow- 
able rhymes, bell, tell, etc., bill, fill, etc., ail, 
fail, etc. 

Or, as Ixion fix’d, the wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill.—Pope. 


This night his treasured heaps he means to steal, 
And what a fund of charity would fail—Parnell. 


Did e’er my eye one inward thought reveal, 
Which angel might not hear, and virgins tell? 


—Prior. 
EALTH. 

Health, wealth, stealth, commonwealth, ete. 
EARD. 


Heard, herd, sherd, etc. Perfect rhymes, the 
preterits and participles of verbs in er, as err’d, 
preferr’d, etc. Allowable rhymes, heard, the 
preterits and participles of verbs in ere, ear, and 
ar, as rever'd, fear’d, barr’d. 


EARCH. 
Search, perch, research. Allowable rhymes, 
church, smirch, lurch, parch, march. 
EARL. 


Earl, pearl. Perfect rhymes, girl, etc. Allow- 


able rhymes, snarl, marl, shurl, furl, etc. 
EARTH. 

Earth, dearth. Perfect rhymes, birth, mirth, 

etc. Allowable rhymes, hearth, etc. 
EASE, sounded EACE. 

Cease, lease, release, grease, decease, decrease, 
increase, surcease. Perfect rhyme, peace. Nearly 
perfect rhymes, piece, niece, fleece, geese, frontis- 
piece, etc. Allowable rhymes, less, mess, etc., lace, 
mace, etc., miss, hiss, etc., nice, vice, etc. 

Thus critics of less judgment than caprice, 

Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice. 

—Pope. 
EAST. 


Fast, feast, least, beast. Perfect rhymes, the 


preterits and participles of verbs in ease, as 
ceas’d, increas’d, etc. Nearly perfect rhyme, 
priest. Allowable rhymes, haste, taste, etc., best, 


chest, etc., fist, list, etc., and the preterits and 
participles of verbs in ess and iss, as dress’d, 
hiss’d, etc. 
Cornels and brambleberries gave the rest, 
And falling acorns furnish’d out a feast. 
—Dryden. 
And sometimes casts an eye upon the east, 
And sometimes looks on the forbidden west. 
—Addison. 


EAT. 
Bleat, eat, feat, heat, meat, neat, seat, treat, 
wheat, beat, cheat, defeat, estreat, escheat, entreat, 
Perfect rhymes, obsolete, replete, con- 


retreat. 
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crete, complete. Nearly perfect rhymes, feet, 
fleet, gleet, greet, meet, sleet, street, sweet, dis- 
creet. Allowable rhymes, bate, great, hate, etc., 
get, net, etc., bit, hit, etc. 

The soil improv’d around, the mansion neat, 

And neither poorly low, nor idly great. 


—Parnell. 
Misspelled Words 
gage (plum) geometrician 
galaxy geranium : 
gallows. “Some writers gerrymander. G, not j. 
have regarded gal- geyser 
lows as both singular ghoul 
and plural, but the ginseng 
best modern authori- glacier 
ties regard it a _ glamour. Written also 
gular only, with the glamer. 
regular plural gal- Glasgow 
re ” & i . rs 
rn — a af ws glycerin. Written also 
gambie (to play tor glycerine. 
money ) oun 
g 
ees gnome 
OO gondolier 
gas Mees Gr ret 
gauntlet (glove) good-bye. Written also 
good-by. “The com- 
qusetrer mon phrase good-by 
gelatin. Written also i 8 y 


is equivalent to fare- 
well, and would be 
better written good- 
bye, as it is a corrup- 
tion of God be with 
you (b’w’ye).” 


gelatine. “Both spell- 
ings, gelatin and gel- 
atine, are in good 
use, but the tendency 
of writers on physio- 
logical chemistry 


favors the form in | ’ —Webster. 
in, as in the United 80Tgtous 
States Dispensatory, gorilla 
the United States gourd 
Pharmacopoeia, 80urmet . 
Fownes’ Watts &ramme. Written also 
Chemistry, Brande gram. A 
and Cox’s Diction- granary. This word is 
ary. ’—Webster. often pronounced as 
genealogy though it were 
genie spelled grainery. 
genii grazier 
genre grease (vb.). S, not z. 





TRAILING IDEAS for BUSINESS ARTICLES 
(Continued from page 31.) 

copy. Experience will bear out the truth 

of this. 

The daily newspapers, including their ad- 
vertising columns, are probably of greater 
help to the writer on business than they are 
to one specializing in fiction. They are rich 
in news items that frequently contain the 
germs of good ideas for short business 
articles. In any event such an item will 
serve the purpose of an introduction when 
the writer “runs it down,” and while that 
particular item may not develop into an 
article, several “unexpected” ideas may be 
garnered in the conversation with the per- 
son approached for information. And it is 
in these “unexpected” ideas that the writer 
finds his greatest source of material. 
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THE BOOKMAN ANNOUNCES 


The PRACTICAL SIDE 
of WRITING 


A series of articles setting forth invaluable experi- 
ence with writers, editors, publishers and agents 


By ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY (Murray Hill) 


author of “Walking-Stick Papers,’ “Turns About Town,” etc., beginning in the March issue. 





@ Every young writer who is struggling with the problems 
of economy in time and labor and success in selling 
manuscripts and all experienced writers who wish to 
keep abreast of the changing times in the literary market 
will find these articles extraordinarily valuable. Mr. 
Holliday has been in turn a bookseller, author, editor 
and lecturer, and has an intimate knowledge of the 
literary game. 


1. How to Approach the Modern 5. How to Sell and Publish Poetry 
Editor 6. How to Sell and Publish Plays 

2. How to Approach the Modern 7 The American Market for the 
Publisher Essay 

3. The Relations of Publisher and —— 
Anti 8. Book Reviewing as a Trade 


4. The Use of the Literary Agent 9. Lecturing for a Livelihood 


In connection with this series and succeeding articles of similar nature THE BOOKMAN 
has inaugurated a department to which any questions regarding the mechanics and details of 
writing may be addressed. 


Other Features of the March Number 
WOMEN AS AUDIENCE THE QUICKENING SPIRIT (A Story) 
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Buy Margot Asquith’s Autobiography, Stephen Benet’s “Beginning of 
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THE TYRO’S QUEST 
(Continued from page 17.) 

tioned his inability to place anything with 

the big periodicals and how several editors 

wrote that they were “virtually accepting 

nothing just now.” 

The reader admitted, “Of course, they’re 
all over-supplied, but just the same they’re 
always on the alert for something good. 
That’s why material submitted must be un- 
usual to be salable.” 

That one word sums it up—Unusual. 
To be unusual, one must be original, must 
be himself. Cultivate originality, coax it, 
tempt it, trap it; and enslave it, subjugate 
it to serve you. 

“An original thought is a new birth,” 


RA 
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writes an authority on the short-story, “the 
fruit of a union of truth from without and 
of thought from within. A fertile intellect, 
open to new ideas, sensitive to take them in, 
and ready both to act upon them and to be 
acted upon by them is that rarest of all 
intellectual beings, an original mind.” 

Here is offered not only the test but 
the better means of cultivating originality. 
Let your reading broaden your outlook, 
stimulate your mental powers to take up the 
thread and expand it. Refuse to let a given 
statement confine you to its single impres- 
sion, rather disagree, and there begin a 
mental rebuttal and urge on your brain to 
its maximum ability. 

It will make you think for yourself, stand 
on your own feet. 


TUUTYLETEALADE EAA HA VUQUUUELEOUEV EU ELESTOV EL EDERAL AUDA AEE AE ne 9 
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MARKET QUERIES 


A department devoted to suggesting possible markets for 
your manuscripts. In writing to this department PLEASE 
OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING RULES: (1) Address all 
questions to The QUERY MAN, c/o The Writer's Digest. 
(2) DO NOT SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS. (3) De- 
scribe your manuscript in not more than fifty words. 
Questions of greater length will not be printed. (4) En. 
close a stamped self-addressed envelope if you wish a direct 
reply. (5) Remember, there is no attempt to guarantee a 
sale of your manuscript. The Query Man will suggest a 
list of possible markets and he will conscientiously try to 
list the best possible markets. 


J. H. E., Chatham, N. J. Please let me know 
where I may dispose of a series of papers on the 
Mothers of the Revolution. 

Answer. If you have new material set forth 
in an attractive manner, it would be well to cor- 
respond with editors of leading women’s publi- 
cations, such as Ladies’ Home Journal (Phila- 
delphia), Woman’s Home Companion, Pictorial 
Review, McCall’s Magazine, Good Housekeeping, 
People’s Home Journal (New York), stating 
briefly the number of papers you have, the length 
and general subject matter, their method of treat- 
ment. Send the first of the series for examina- 
tion. You should be able to find good place for 
such work. 

C. W., Brooklyn, N. Y. Please suggest mar- 
kets for baseball story, fiction, of 3,000 words. 
Also for very short stories of 500 to 2,000 words, 
which contain a twist, then a sudden ending 

Answer. The Baseball Magazine, 70 5th Ave., 
New York, uses verse, humor and anecdotes on 
baseball, and might take a baseball fiction story if 
it were a rattling good one. But good sport 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the necds of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





MM 


stories are wanted by a wide range of publica- 
tions. Good juveniles like the American Boy, the 
Youth’s Companion, and Forward use such, as 
do the popular story magazines. For the other 
stories, try Brief Stories, Philadelphia; Ten- 
Story Book, Chicago; Live Stories, Telling Tales, 
New York. : 





E. H. R., Bridgeport, Conn. Please suggest a 

few markets for a 3,500-word story which con- 
tains little dialogue, plenty of action, and a good 
fight scene. 
_ Answer. As stated to other correspondents, it 
is only guesswork to suggest publications for a 
fiction story that we have not read. But stories 
of the general character indicated may properly 
be offered to Action Stories, Ace High, Adven- 
ture (New York), Short Stories (Garden City, 
L. I.), Wayside Tales (Chicago). 


F, A. S., Toronto, Ont. Where can I find suit- 
able market for a photoplay, the incidents sup- 
posed to have taken place in Montana? 

Answer. The fact that the setting for your 
photoplay is in Montana does not give us suffi- 
cient information to form any opinion regarding 
the play itself, or anything upon which to base 
a suggestion as to the producers whose needs it 
might specially meet. If we may suppose that 
your reference to Montana means that it is a 
western outdoor story, we might say that The 
Metro Picture Corp., 1476 Broadway; The Tri- 
angle Film Corp., Los Angeles, Cal.; Universal 
Film Co., 16 Broadway, New York; and Famous 
Players-Lasky Film Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, are all in line for material of that sort. 
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We sold her first scenario 
to Thomas H. Ince 


ET E.secaserx 

THATCHER never 

dreamed she could 
write for the screen until 
we tested her story-telling 
ability. Will you send for 
the same test—FREE? 

ELIZABETH THATCHER is 
a Montana housewife. So 
far as she could see there 
was nothing that made her 
different from thousands of 
other housewives. 

But she wrote a success- 
ful scenario. And Thomas 
H. Ince, the great producer, 
was glad to buy it—the first 
she ever tried to write. 

“T had never tried to write for publication or 
the screen,” she said in a letter to the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation. “In fact, I had no de- 
sire to write until I saw your advertisement.” 

This is what caught her eye in the advertise- 
ment: 


“Anyone with imagination and good 
story ideas can learn to write Photo- 


plays.” 

She clipped a coupon like the one at the bot- 
tom of this page, and received a remarkable 
questionnaire. Through this test, she indicated 
that she possessed natural story-telling ability, 
and proved herself acceptable for the training 
course of the Palmer Photoplay Corporation. 


And Thomas H. Ince bought her first 
attempt 


Only a few weeks after her enrollment, we sold 
Mrs. Thatcher’s first story to Mr.-Ince. With Mr. 
Ince’s check in her hands, Mrs. Thatcher wrote: 

“T feel that such success as I have had is 
directly due to the Palmer Course and your 
constructive help.” 

Can you do what Mrs Thatcher did? Can you, 
too, write a photoplay that we can sell? Offhand 
you will be inclined to answer No. But the ques- 
tion is too important to be answered offhand. 
Will you be fair to yourself? Will you make in 
your own home the simple test of creative imag- 
ination and story-telling ability which revealed 
Mrs. Thatcher’s unsuspected talent to her? 


Send for the Van Loan 
questionnaire 


The test is a questionnaire prepared by H. H. 
Van Loan, the celebrated photoplaywright, and 
Prof. Malcolm MacLean, former teacher of short- 
story writing at Northwestern University. If you 
have any story-telling instinct at all, send for this 
questionnaire and find out for yourself just how 
much talent you have. 





We shall be frank with 
you. The Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation exists first 
of all to sell photoplays. It 
trains photoplay writers in 
order that it may have more 
photoplays to sell. 

With the active aid and 
encouragement of the lead- 
ing producers, the Corpora- 
tion is literally combing the 
country for new screen 
writers. Its Department of 
Education was organized to 
produce the writers who 
can produce the stories. The 
Palmer institution is the in- 
dustry’s accredited agent for 
getting the stories without which production of motion 
pictures cannot go on. There is a critical shortage ot 
photoplays. Producers pay from $500 to $2,000 for stories, 


Not for “born writers” but for story-tellers 


The acquired art of fine writing cannot be transferred 
to the screen. The same producer who bought Mrs. 
Thatcher’s first story has rejected the work of scores of 
famous novelists and magazine writers. They lacked 
the kind of talent suited for screen expression. Mrs. 
Thatcher, and hundreds of others who are not profes- 
sional writers, have that gift. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation cannot endow you 
with such a gift. But we can discover it, if it exists. 
And we can teach you how to employ it for your lasting 
enjoyment and profit, 


We invite you to apply this free test 


Clip the coupon below, and we shall send you the 
Van Loan questionnaire. You will assume no obligation. 
If you pass the test, we shall send you interesting 
material descriptive of the Palmer course and Service, 
and admit you to enrollment, should you choose to de- 
— your talent. If you cannot pass this test, we will 
frankly advise you to give up the idea of writing for the 
screen. Will you give this questionnaire a little of your 
time? It may mean fame and fortune to you. In any 
event, it will satisfy you as to whether or not you should 
attempt to enter this fascinating and highly profitable 
field. Use coupon below and do it now before you forget, 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Tuomas H. Ince, Thos H. Attan Dawn, 

Ince Studios. Productions. 
Frank E. Woops, Chief Sup- Lois Weser, Lois Weber Pro- 

ervising Director, Famous  ductions, Inc. 

Players-Lasky Corp. Ros Wacner, Author and 
Rex JnGraM, Director of Screen Authority, 

“The Four Horsemen of James R. Quirk, Editor and 

the Apocalypse.” Publisher Photoplay Maga- 
C. Garpner SuLiivan, Au- cine. 

thor and Producer. 


ALMER PaOTOPLAY Corporation, | Dept. of Education, W. D. 3 
24 West 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal Ne 

PLease send me, without cost or obligation 
on my part, your questionnaire. will 
answer the questions in it and return it to 
you for analysis. If I pass the test, I am 
to receive further information about your 
Course and Service. 


Allan Dwan 
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A. M..C., Nicholville, N. Y. Please give me 
the names of five or six reliable film companies 
who might be interested in a five-reel romantic 
comedy. 


the American Film Co., 6227 
Alexander Film Corpora- 
tion, 130 W. 46th St., New York; Constance Tal- 
madge Film Co., 318 E. 48th St., New York; 
K. Hoddy Productions, 920 California Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Selznick Pictures Corp., 501 Fifth 
Ave., New York; Paralta Plays, Inc., 8 W. 48th 
St., New York. 


D. A. M., Syracuse, N. Y. 
formation as to how and where to send a sketch 
to be published. 


Answer. “A sketch” is a pretty comprehensive 
term; it may mean a drawing, or a literary com- 
position. If the latter, it may mean almost any- 
thing from a character sketch to a biographical 
sketch; or it may be merely an account of some 
little incident, real or fancied. It is quite useless 
to ask for an opinion in this wholesale manner, 
regarding the avenues for publicatoin for any 
material whatever. No one can give any help 
in such a case without seeing the material itself. 


Answer. Try 
Broadway, Chicago; 





H. L., Guntersville, Ala. I have a scenario com- 
pleted, entitled “The Cowardice of Man,” length 
6,000 words. Can you advise me as to market? 


Answer. Title and length give nothing upon 
which may be formed an opinion as to the quality 
or value of your work, or its adaptability for 
screen presentation. The only thing that we can 
suggest is that you get a list of producers and 
send your work to them in rotation until you 
find a market. 





H. F. B., Foristell, Mo. Where can I sell a 
short story telling of college student halted at 


precipice of vice maelstrom, by serious, though 
common, every-day matron? Title, “Woman’s 
Saving Sanctity.” Climax, Student ready to 


enter chamber of -sin when matron intervenes. 


Answer.. We have quoted this entire descrip- 
tion, as without that it would be quite impossible 
to give any worth-while answer. Such a story 
as is here suggested may be written from two 
entirely different angles, and as we have not 
the gift of divination, we are unable to tell which 
angle our correspondent has chosen. If this is 
written from the standpoint of moral uplift, 
and is done with sufficient delicacy, then the story 
might properly be offered to journals which en- 
deavor to teach moral lessons. If it is written 
from the opposite viewpoint, with a suggestion 
of the Bohemian life, then it should go to some 
one of the “Bright Lights” magazines. But in 
either event we could not name _ publications 
specifically without knowing the length of the 
manuscript, the literary quality of the work and 
the manner in which the subject is handled. 





M. T. McL., Fresno, Cal. Where might I find 
market for a serial story of humor, with a darky 
character and her sweetheart? The story is writ- 
ten in Southern dialect, concerning the affairs 
before and after marriage. 

Answer. A serial story written in dialect 
would need to be of extremely good and interesting 
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Kindly send me in- 











quality indeed to win the approval of any~pub- 
lisher. Dialect stories are not in very great de- 
mand. Your topic seems too limited for treat- 
ment in serial manner. Simply a discussion of 
the affairs of these two people; between them- 
selves, would hardly furnish sufficient action or 
incident for material of such emotional or dra- 
matic value as would warrant giving large space 
to its publication. 

H. K., Marion, Ind. Please send me a list of 
all the papers or magazines that publish jokes. 

Answer. It would require too much of our 
space,-and too much of our time also, to compile 
a complete list such as you request. It might 
be well to provide yourself with one of the direc- 
tories which supply such information in compact 
form. We would say, however, that such material 
is constantly purchased by Life, Judge, Film Fun, 
The Tatler, New York; Wayside Tales, Maga- 
sine of Fun, Chicago, and a great number of 
other publications. 


E. G. H., Bayside, N. Y. Where can I sell a 
novelette, the theme of which is rivalry between 
a man and a girl in striving to cultivate a rare, 
prize- winning flower for a horticultural exhibit? 
There is love interest, a little humor—light read- 
ing in the main. Any flower journal? 

Answer. We know of no horticultural journal 
that uses fiction. Your theme seems to be an at- 
tractive one, and perhaps there would be place 
for your novelette with some one of the women’s 
or household publications, or with one of the 
agricultural journals which give space to fiction 
and miscellany. Would suggest that you try 
New England Homestead, Home and Farm, 
Springfield, Mass.; Home "Friend, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, Minn.; House- 
hold Journal, Batavia, Ill.; Woman’s World, 
Woman's W eekly, Chicago ; Today's Housewife, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


F, D. H., New York City. Can you tell me 
where I might sell an article of 2,500 words, an 
interview with the chief of detectives of a large 
department store in New York? The article tells 
of the different classes of persons who become 
shoplifters, personal incidents, methods used in 
detention, etc. 

Answer. Such an article would be mainly 
adapted to the Sunday Supplement section of the 
metropolitan newspapers. You could not go 
astray in trying any one of the papers of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, or other large cities. 
An article of this type might also meet the needs 
of The American, or The New Success, New 
York. 

L. E. S., Madison, S. D. Is it a good idea to 
have brokers sell for one? What do you know 
about the Photoplay people as brokers? 
Where could I sell an article about a new inven- 
tion of improved rail joint? 

Answer. If you have good material you can 
sell it just as well yourself as through a broker, 
if you will study the markets. Editors as a rule, 
like to get into direct touch with their contribu- 
tors. 

I regret that I know nothing about the con- 
cern named by you. 

Try Railway Age, Woolworth Bldg., New York; 
Railway.-Maintenance Engineer;>-Transportation 
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STRIP HER! 


RETHREN, Miss Movie Plot has been getting away with a great 

deal lately. She is all dressed up and no place to go except to the 

modern temples of the celluloid muse where the stuffing on the 

chair seats is nine inches thick, where the organist has 765 stops, 

levers, pedals and keys to enable him to pull off his various hypnotic 
stunts, and where the price of admission runs from four bits to a dollar and 
a half. A $3,000,000 picture theatre may be all right, fine music may be all 
right, art titles may be all right, and good technique may be all right, but 
what we want is a decent plot. 


So lets strip the harridan. 


We will first jerk off the mental effect produced by the soft seat and other 
luxurious surroundings, then we will remove the soul-soothing music, then the star 
glamor, then the technique and finally we will get down to the bare hide. Little 
Miss Movie Plot is no chicken when she is stripped, believe us! She is very scrawny, 
and now that the padding has been removed her various bad points stick out suffi- 
ciently to accommodate all the hats and coats that are lung in Childs during the 
noon hour. Let us gaze together and see what we will see. 


Same old triangle, same old assinine sub-titles, same old village innocent falling 
for the same old honeyed poison of the same old villain behind the same old mill 
under the same old moon at the same old midnight. Same old stern parent tells 
her in the same old tone of voice to beat it out in the same old cruel world. Same 
old trip to the same old city, where the same old villain pulls the same old crude 
stuff. Same old baby is born under the same old highly immoral circumstances and is 
held up before the same old camera for the same old close-up so that the same old 
boobs can weep the same old weeps and “ah” the same old “Ah’s.” Same old boy 
sweetheart from the same old village gets the same old letter from the same old 
broken blossom written in the same old fit of despair and beats it to her same old 
side accompanied by the same old dog. Has same old fight with the same old villain, 
who in the same old accidental manner falls out of the same old tenth story window 
in the same old apartment house and lands on his same old ear on the same old side- 
walk. Same old long-shot with the same old dummy hurtling through the same old space is 
followed by the same old scene with the same old villain with his same old face full 
of the same old studio chicken blood expiring repentantly in the same old arms of 
the same old innocent, who is kinda sorry for him at that. Then comes the same 
old confidential chat and the same old guff is sprung on the same old astonished 
public, as follows: “I love you, Norma, and I want you for my wife. Let us start 
life anew; the past doesn’t matter.’ There is the same old clinch in the same old 
kiss-out with the same old dog doing the same old setting up drill with his same 
old tail and the same old baby grinning the same old srins, and the same old audience 
reaches down for the same old hat that got busted in the same old way when he 
got up to let the same old fat, woman pass, and takes the same old air muttering the 
same old curse, “Stung again.’ 


And producers say they want stories—we'll say they do—but what the public 
wants is an axe. Yet all this time there are more good photoplays lying around in 
trunks and bureau drawers than they could shake a stick at. 


We only bought a page, so we will have to quit. There is more to this article. 
Want a copy? A postal will do. But be sure and mention the Writers’ Digest; it’s 
our mutual friend. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT 


Horace Thomson Ayres, Editor. 


ATLANTIC CITY, te NEW JERSEY 
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Ridg., Chicago; Railway Mechanical Engineer, 
Woolworth Bldg., New York; 


Journal, Los Angeles, Cal. 


E. W. C., Philadelphia. If a manuscript is 
bought by a magazine and copyrighted by the 
latter, do I lose all claims to it? If a film com- 
pany screens it, do I, or the magazine, get the 
royalties? If I sell a manuscript to a newspaper 
and it is copyrighted by same, can I sell it to a 
newspaper in another city? 

Answer. The magazine having paid you for 
your manuscript secures all rights unless specific 
exception is made. The majority of the maga- 
zines permit the author to reserve picture rights; 
but if this is not done and the story is purchased 
by a picture producer the magazine will usually 
waive its claims in favor of the author, even 
though no specific agreement exists. A manu- 
script soid to a newspaper becomes its exclusive 
possession. Material that has been published has 
no value for further sale. If copyrighted, the 
author has no right to sell it again, and if not 
copyrighted, it has become public property and 
so of no value. But a newspaper buying material 
will often permit the sale of the same to another 
paper at a distant point, to be released for pub- 
lication in both papers at the same time. 


E. H., Lewisburg, Pa. Can you name a market 
for an article on “Norman Development of the 
feudalized English States?” Also, for a poem 
of about four hundred or five hundred words on 
American Discoveries and Explorations. Also, 
for a poem of about three hundred words en- 
titled “Our Professor,” showing what a great 
amount of knowledge the High School Professor 
possesses. 

Answer. Historical articles are not in very 
much demand, and practically are not wanted at 
all unless they are exhaustive and authoritative. 
Your subject could hardly be treated in this 
manner in twenty-one hundred words, as you 
suggest. Such an article, if authoritative, and 
treated in an interesting manner, might properly 
be offered to any high class literary publication. 
It is impossible to give any more specific sug- 
gestion than the above. 

We doubt if an historical poem such as you 
suggest would find a market. If you will pay 
attention to the verse used in the current peri- 
odicals you will see that yours is not the sort 
of material that appeals to many editors. 

We cannot offer any suggestions about the 
other poem as we do not know whether you 
treat the subject in a laudatory or satirical man- 
ner. If the latter, it might find place with almost 
any humorous publication or other publication 
having a department for humor. 


V. P., St. Albans, W. Va. Will you please 
give me information regarding the following: 
(1) General length of scenario synopsis. (2) 
Would producers read one 7,000 words long? 
(3) Is this paper fit to submit manuscripts on? 
(4) A producer who produces rough-and-tumble 
Westerners, from outsiders. (5) A _ producer 
who buys 2-reel dramas, Western R. N, M, 
detective, and mystery, also sea? 

Answer. A scenario synopsis may be of any 
length. It depends entirely on how many reels 
you propose to produce, and the amount of ma- 


Western Railway 
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terial that is of pertinent value which you have 
at command. As a general rule the more brief 
your scenario the better, provided that you give 
the necessary outline. 

Yes, a producer will read a seven thousand 
word script if on first investigation it seems to 
warrant that attention. 

No, do not use such paper for your manu- 
scripts. Use a good, firm white paper of medium 
weight. 

Goldwyn Film Corporation, New York; Frank 
Keenan Productions, Los Angeles, Cal.; Metro 
Pictures, New York; Universal Film Co., New 
York, are among the motion picture concerns 
which buy a wide range of good material. There 
have been so many and such rapid changes of 
late in the plans and methods of producers that 
it is quite impossible to name specifically the pro- 
ducers who are buying any certain type of play. 





Prize Contests 


Home Occupations, Des Moines, Iowa, an- 
nounces the following: The person who submits 
the best article telling how he or she has made 
money from some plan published in Home Occu- 
pations will receive the sum of $2.00. This con- 
test closes March 25, 1922. Articles received after 
that date will not be considered. If the winner 
is a subscriber to this magazine, the prize will 
be doubled. The article should be brief, prac- 
tical, giving all the essential facts which would 
help others to do the same. It must detail an 
actual experience with some plan which has been 
published in their columns. 


The Student Writer, 1835 Champa St., Denver, 
Colo., offers monthly prizes of $5, $3 and $2 for 
the best developments of an uncompleted plot 
outline. A new problem of “wit-sharpener” is 
published in each issue. Details will be furnished 
by The Student Writer on request. 


Power Boating, Penton Publishing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, announce: “We hold an annual 
cruise story contest each year closing about No- 
vember 1. Must be stories of cruises in power 
boats during the current year. Eight prizes are 
given. First prize, $100; second, $75; third, $50; 
fourth, $25; fifth, $20; sixth, $15; seventh, $10; 
eighth, $5. No other cruise stories accepted, as 
each year we obtain enough to last out the year.” 


The Dial, 152 W. 13th , New York City, 
awards annually, $2,000 to yo of the contribu- 
tors to its pages in recognition of service to 
American letters (based on a writer’s work as 
a whole, not exclusively on his work inThe Dial), 
and is intended to give one young American writer 
a year’s leisure for his work. For 1921 it went to 
Sherwood Anderson. 


Two hundred dollars in prizes are offered for 
the best constructive reviews of “Safety for the 
Child,” by Dorothea H. Scoville, M. D., and Doris 
Long. 

The book contains courses of child training for 
home and school, showing how boys and girls 
may develop habit which will make them less 
liable to incur the hazards of traffic, water- 
sports, fire and other perils which beset the young 
especially. Twenty thousand children are killed 
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OF IMPORTANCE TO EVERY WRITER 


The New Edition of 1001 Places to 
Sell Manuscripts 











HE great desk book for every writer who would keep fully informed regarding 
the market for manuscripts. 

It brings te the writer the pertinent, exact information about a vast range 
of markets for book manuscripts, serials, short stories, articles, travel work, juvenile 
stories, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor—in fact everything in the way of literary 
material—that will enable the writer to dispose of his work to advantage. “1001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts” is the great How to Sell, What to Sell, and Where to 
Sell Guide for all writers. 


My copy of 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts writers. I expect to refer to it often.—I. T. J., 
came today. I am much pleased with it. It is far Lansing, Mich. ie : ; 
and away better than the old book, of which I “1001” arrived, and it is entirely satisfactory.— 
have a copy. It is certainly a book that every + a aN k f 1001 PI 
writer should have, I wish you success with your ‘> Sell aw gg t fad it ,> rar eke poo 
good work.—L. T, C., Oshkosh, Wis. gestions.—J. N. K., Wasington, D 


“1001 Places” came safely to hand as promised. “1001” received. Its make-up is good, its print 
Thank you. It seems comprehensive enough to jis better, it gives ambition a real A nono eal es 
prove helpful to ‘“‘all sorts and conditions” of C., Preatiteck, Ind. 


This is the eleventh edition of this work. For twenty years it has been recognized 
as the standard guide to the market for all classes of literary material. No writer 
who is offering manuscripts for publication can afford to do without it. A single new 
market opened to you—a single sale of your least important manuscript—will more 
than repay its cost. 

It will help you to sell manuscripts) NOW READY. PRICE $2.50. 

(Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request.) 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 





THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticisms and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines which have had 
cumulative effect in giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and require- 
ments. This experience can be applied to your own needs. 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 





1000 words OF TEGB. .....00.0000080000% $ .75 Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
1000 £0 BO00 WOLGB. «..66.0000 00000005 1.25 cents for each additional 1000. Special 
2000 to 3000 words................. 2.00 rates for book manuscripts of more 
3000 to 4000 WOTGS. .....0ccvcccens 2.60 | than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
4000 to 5000 words................. 3.20 for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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Editorial Service 


for writers, embracing criticism, revision, 
typewriting, marketing. Not stereotyped 
advice and mechanical correction, but 
conscientious, individual service. Criti- 
cism of prose 50c per 1000 words. 


H. K. ELLINGSON 


Box 523 Colorado Springs, Colo. 








ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on 
the editorial staff of the J. B Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy's personal atten- 
tion. Send for full information. 
25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for cir- 
culars and references. 





5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 


Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 
competent, professional criticism, will insure you 
against discouragement and repeated rejections. 


G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 


POEMS 


An experienced reader will criticize, revise and 
type your poems and suggest markets. One, two 
or three poems of a total from one to fifty 


lines, $1.00. 
CHILTON CHASE, 
1410 N. 24th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 














Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 


Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 








MRS. ORPHA V. ROE 


Literary Critic 





HOTEL PARSONS, SPOKANE, WASH. 











by accident yearly. Proper playgrounds, home 
and school and instruction could prevent many of 
these deaths. 

The Outlook says of the book: “This excel- 
lent compendium of information on the methods 
of protecting the lives of children contains many 
suggestions for mothers, fathers, and communi- 
ties to follow 

The prizes are as follows: First, $100; sec- 
ond, $50; third, $25; : five additional of $5 each. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


Anyone may compete. (Except employes of 
tha ‘publishers ¢ or their relatives.) 

2. Review should suggest a new idea for, or 
an amendment of, some subject or chapter in the 
book. It should, preferable, be based on some 
tested experience in the contestant’s home, school, 
or community. It might outline a new traffic 
game, an easy method of teaching swimming, a 
playlet, or any constructive methods for - 
— safety. 

3. No review shall be over 1,000 words. 

4, Review shall be typewritten, on one, side 
of the paper, with pseudonym of contestant in 
upper lefthand corner. Envelope with pseudonym 
outside and real name of contestant, with address, 
on the inside, shall accompany each manuscript... 

Anyone desiring return of manuscript not 
winning a prize should enclose return self-ad- 
dressed envelope inside of envelope containing 
pseudonym. 

6. All reviews must bear post-mark not later 
than March 31, 1922, and shall be —o"s to 
Contest Editor, Republic Book Co., 157 E. 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y. The book is available 
in many libraries of the country. Those wishing 
individual copies (bound in Interlaken cloth, 252 
pages, 21 illustrations) may order them from the 
Republic Book Company, price $2.00 per copy, 
postpaid. 

Home Occupations, Des Moines, Iowa, is con- 
ducting a prize contest. The editor, Mr. C. H. 
Isaacs, explains it as follows: “We will print 
in our March number, the first instalment of a 
serial, dealing with making money on a small 
plot of ground. In that number we will offer 
a prize to the person who submits the best in- 
stalment to follow in the April number, submit- 
ting same on or before March 25th, when forms 
close for our April issue. 

It is our plan to repeat this offer each month 
during the life of the serial. Each instalinent 
must be not to exceed 500 words in length, must 
deal concisely with the subject, follow logically 
the beginning, lead toward a definite goal, and 
leave the story in good shape for the next author 
to carry it on. 

The prize is small, merely $2.00, the regular 
amount we pay for 500 words, but in case the 
winner is a subscriber to our magazine, we will 
double this amount. Any author may submit 
as many instalments as desired, under his own 
name, the manuscript to be prepared, as usual, 
for publication. Any further details you may de- 
sire will be cheerfully furnished.” 





Literary and Fiction Magazines 


THE MALTEASER, Grinnell, Iowa. “The 
group of Midwestern writers who founded this 
magazine in a collegiate atmosphere is keeping 
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Short Stories Are Profitable 


*~ 





A Most Remunerative Field Lies Before 
the Writer of Successful Short Stories 


ee 


know how to prepare it in acceptable form to sell. So, of course, you must FIRST 

learn the proper METHOD of constructing and marketing your story. And there 

is no better way to secure this essential knowledge than through the carefully 
prepared lessons of the 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING 


written by a past master in the writing of short stories. Everything you need to know about 
writing short stories is contained in these 25 lessons, You learn the type of story each 
publisher wants; how to choose a theme; how to build a plot and many other essential 
points in constructing an interest-holding story. 


Y= get a splendid idea—you know it will make a capital story—BUT you DON’T 


During the next thirty days YOU have an unusual opportunity to secure this remark- 
able course at a greatly reduced figure. The “IDEAL” Course in Short Story Writing has 
been selling for $10.00—and it’s easily worth it—hundreds of appreciative letters in our files 
prove that. At the same time, we realize that just at this time there are many aspiring 
writers who cannot afford to invest this amount. And we want to assist the greatest number 
of ambitious writers—to get them started on the PROPER road to their literary success. 


Here’s the Opportunity You’ve Been Waiting For 


Every writer needs the WRITER’S DIGEST—the handy assistant that keeps you in 
touch with the literary world. The subscription price is $2.00 a year. During the current 
month YOU can secure both the magazine AND the “IDEAL” Course in Short Story 
Writing for ONLY $5.00. You will immediately appreciate the remarkable value contained 
in this liberal offer. Accept it at once. Clip the coupon and mail TODAY. When the 
mail carrier delivers your course and the first issue of WRITER’S DIGEST, pay him 
$5.00 in full settlement for both. It will prove an investment from which you will reap 
lasting benefit. DON’T DELAY A MINUTE. 








THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
907 Butler Building : Cincinnati, Ohio 


= 
2) 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 907 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send me the “IDEAL’? COURSE ON SHORT STORY WRITING and 
enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 
I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 in full settlement for both the course and 12 numbers of the 
magazine. It is understood that if I am not satisfied, that the lessons and magazine can be returned 
within three days from their receipt, and my money will be refunded in full at once, without question. 


AH 


ln 
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CASH PRIZE 
CONTESTS 


Our Lists show over 70 CON- 
TESTS and over $100,000 in 
Cash Prizes each month. For 
25 cents we send you Bulletin 24 
and the list published the 15th of 
the month your letter is received. 








It Costs You Nothing to 
Enter These Contests. 


We show only first-class proposi- 
tions from the best rated and most 
reliable concerns in the country. 


THOMAS & COMPANY 
Publishers of Lists 


EAST HADDAM CONN. 








MUSICAL MANUSCRIPTS corrected and 
submitted to reputable publishers. Music 
composed to words. Melodies harmonized. 

We do not publish music. 
MILLER’S MUSICAL AGENCY, 
211 Reisinger Ave. Dayton, Ohio. 








PHOTOPLAY AND SHORT STORY 
TYPING 


75c per thousand words. 


BAILEY BUREAU OF TYPING AND 
REVISING 
2911 Oak Lawn, Dallas, Texas. 








MSS. NEATLY AND ACCURATELY 
TYPED 


50c per 1000 words, with one carbon 
copy. Prompt service. 


MRS. H. M. COOPER 
4917 Sheridan Road Chicago, Ill. 











REVISING AND TYPING OF SCRIPTS 

Would you have your manuscripts read? Then 

have them put into proper shape by an experienced 

writer and publisher. Expert criticism, revision, or 
plain copying at reasonable rates. 

WRITERS’. REVISION AND TYPING 
SERVICE 

314 Shuck Ave., Lebanon, Ky. 








us fairly well supplied with material. But we 
are glad to see outside things. We are over- 
loaded with verse of all kinds, especially limer- 
icks (for which we have been paying one dollar). 
We get a great deal of fair stuff that we like 
to hold for filler, but when the unusual comes 
we're glad to pay what’s fair. We give full 
credit for all material we use and have a great 
amount offered to us free. This does not mean 
that amateurs are crowding our pages. The field 
for humor is limited, perhaps, but here’s a Mid- 
American magazine that’s going to try. We ex- 
pect of writers themselves a sympathetic co-op- 
eration.” H.N. Swanson is the editor. 


Beginning with the February, 1922, issue, the 
title of Brain Power has been changed to National 
Pictorial. Brain Power led many to believe the 
magazine “heavy,” technical, and dry, whereas 
it is just the reverse; “light,” interesting and easy 
to read; always entertaining, inspirational and 
constructive. There will be no change in edi- 
torial policy with the change in the title. 


CLUES, the magazine which was recently an- 
nounced by Brief Stories, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
not begin publication immediately. Arrange- 
ments have been made for its appearance last 
fall, but it has now been decided not to issue 
until general conditions improve. 


An announcement has been received that Sylvia 
Cushman and Ruby Ellen Davies have assembled 
the wreckage of the former “/nkwell” and are 
issuing it, as a short story monthly, with the fol- 
lowing policy: “Nothing but fiction, six short 
stories a month, must not exceed 3,000 words and 
shorter preferred. Must be bright, snappy and 
clean. No sex or free love stuff wanted. No 
verse or illustrations.” Address all manuscripts 
to Sylvia Cushman, editor, The Jnkwell, Coolidge 
Corner, P. O. 47, Boston, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. “We are always looking 
for the best short stories obtainable. Short 
stories are more to our liking than wordy ones. 
We hold no brief for any single type, being de- 
sirous of printing anything worth reading. Send 
us mature real fiction and it will receive careful 
consideration.” H. J. Whigham is the editor. 


“I CONFESS,” a Magazine of Personal Ex- 
periences, Rm. 1515, 46 W. 24th Street (on the 
newsstands every other Friday), is in the 
market for stories built from real life material; 
human interest stories, either founded on actual 
events or reading like real happenings. There 
should be an emotional appeal to most of the 
stories. Descriptions should be only casual; 
psychology of the characters should be portrayed 
through action alone. The plot should be built 
up by incident; there should be a minimum of 
moralizing and reflection; the people should be 
kept moving throughout the 3,500 words, which 
is the space allotted to a story. The first person 
should be used in the narrative. 

The happy ending is desirable; the mental or 
moral conflict should be brought to a conclusion 
that is not contrary to the conventional standards 
of right and wrong. One humorous story a 
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IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS 


that a manuscript 
comes back! 


If yours should do this ask Mrs. Chap- 
man why. Full particulars on request. 
MRS. MARISTAN CHAPMAN, 


50 Mutual Life Building, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 








SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, PHOTO- 
PLAYS CRITICISED AND TYPED 


— Address — 
T. FLEXEN 


558 Devine St. Sarnia, Ont. 











SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Reasonable rates; correct form; 
neat work; bond paper. 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 112 Reedsburg, Wisconsin 


Story Writing Taught 
SHORT STORIES 


CRITICIZED AND SOLD 


Short story manuscripts are examined 
without charge. You may send your 
stories now for a prompt reading and 
a frank report, 


HARRY McGREGOR 


6459 HILLEGASS OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


OPINIONS OF WRITERS 

“I shall always hold myself as greatly your debtor 
for most painstaking and intelligent instruction.’ 

“You seem to have an uncanny ability to find out 
the trouble with a fellow.” 

“T believe your criticism and advice are worth 
double the money, yes, and a lot more.’ 

“Your criticism of “The Marsh’ is worth $500.00 
to me.’ 

“It gives me pleasure to send you a monthly check, 
for I am certainly obtaining my money’s worth.’ 

“Your er painstaking analysis is a revela- 
tion to me 

“T must tone your course, Your criticism showed 
me that you can seize upon defects unerringly and 
point the way to correction.” 














WRITERS! 


Let us type your work. 
Prices right. 


THE RARE AGENCY 
86 Thirty-first St. Wheeling, W. Va. 


MILLER’S LITERARY BUREAU, 


211 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Submit your productions. No reading fee. 
Nineteen years’ experience. 














ATTENTION, WRITERS! 


Stories typed 50 to 75 cents per thousand 

words; Poems typed 2 cents per line. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING BUREAU 

504 Olive Street Bristol, Tenn. 


TYPING, CRITICISM, MARKETING. 


Articles and short stories. Stories criticised 
by experienced author. Send stamps for 
particulars. 

ETHEL H. JONES, 


161 Holmes St., Belleville, N. J. 











PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 
FOR PUBLICATION 
Typing and pro forma revising of story and 
photoplay manuscripts. 
WRITERS‘ TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 


General Delivery Shreveport, La. 


AUTHORS! 
Typing and revising of manuscript 
neatly done. 


TYPING AND REVISING BUREAU, 
P. O. Box 335, Marfa, Texas. 











Copying, Mimeographing, Revising Stories 
or Photoplays. 


Business letters, addressing envelopes. 


eps M. A. RAXSDALE 
Mansfield, La. 








WANTED 
To do your typing—Stories, Manuscripts 
and Poems. Reasonable prices. Write 
for information. 
B. BURNS 
Owensboro, Ky. 





431 Triplett 
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Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Dollars 


OU can add many dollars to your 

income by devoting a part of your 
spare time to looking after the inter- 
ests of the Writer’s Digest in your 
vicinity. This is an “opportunity knocking 
at your door.”” Do not ignore it. 


Write today for full particulars 


The Writer's Digest 


m BUTLER BLDG, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Manuscripts Revised and Neatly Typed 
in proper form, one carbon copy. Straight 
typing, 50c per 1000 words. Revised and 
typed, 75c per 1000 words. Will pay 
return postage. 

A. J. LABELL 


6352 Maryland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
Typing, 50c per 1000 words. Criticism, 
$1.00 per 1000. Cash with order. 
CHARLES ROSS 


115 Vine St. Greensburg, Pa. 








SONG POEM SERVICE 


Will write you a song poem on any subject. Also 
criticise and revise song poems. Prices reasonable. 
Original work guaranteed. Can also put you in touch 
with first-class composers. Prompt and efficient serv- 
ice always. Write for terms. 


FRANK E. MILLER 
Lyric Writer 
Lock Box 911. LeRoy, N. Y. 








Plays TYPED! Photoplays TYPED!! 
Stories TYPED!!! 
GUARANTEE —Accuracy, Neatness, Speed 


in Delivery. PRICE—50c per thousand 

words, including one carbon copy. 
Address, ELLEN HILL, 

61214 N. Ninth St., Dept. W., Richmond, Va. 








AUTHORS! 


Manuscripts, poems and photoplays cor- 
rectly and neatly typed. 
Charges reasonable. 
HOWARD TYPING COMPANY, 
318 Mason St. San Antonio, Texas 
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:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 
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month will be included, occasional local material, 
a tale of the West Coast, the Southwest, etc., is 
desired. 


“I Confess” offers a field to the writer who 
has not yet established regular markets — the 
young writer, and more especially the writer who 
combines fiction and newspaper training. Plot 
ideas and outlines will be furnished, in most 
instances. The rate, for the first few months, 
will be one-half cent a word, and payment will 
be made very promptly upon acceptance—that is, 
at present a writer usually has his manuscript 
read the day it reaches the office of “J Confess,” 
and, if useable, check will be mailed to him the 
following day. ; 


WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 70-89 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York City. “Stories for Western 
Story Magazine should be such as will inspire 
people to go out and live in the open, or take 
up life in the West, and they should contain no 
unpleasant sex situations.” F. E. Blackwell is 
the editor. Manuscripts are reported in two 
weeks and pay on acceptance. 


THE DIAL, 152 W. 13th St., New York City. 
“No special need at this moment ; we publish 
fiction, poetry, essays, reviews of books, etc., 
and reproductions of works in the fine arts. We 
are not interested particularly in anything but 
the artistic value of the work we publish; subject 
matter and treatment are for the writer to de- 
termine: the subject need be neither popular nor 
timely, the treatment may be as unconventional 
as the author desires; but we do require abso- 
lutely the highest degree of workmanship. (See 

J. O’Brien’s rating of The Dial at 100% for 
distinguished fiction, both in 1920 and 1921.) The 
same thing holds for all other forms of expres- 
sion.” Photographs are not used. Manuscripts 
are reported on from one week to 16 days, and 
payment is made on acceptance. Scofield Thayer, 
editor; Gilbert Seldes, managing editor. 


ADVENTURE, Spring and Macdougal Sts., 
New York City. Editor, Arthur Sullivan Hoff- 
man. “We have found that Adventure readers 
have an especially hearty welcome for adventure 
stories of the outdoor type that are entirely de- 
void of sentimentalism or woman interest of any 
kind. No ‘magazine verse’ is wanted. Here- 
after our poetry competes with the best. We re- 
port on manuscripts within ten days, and payment 
which is made on acceptance, is based on merit, 
poetry 50 cents a line. We have a specially warm 
welcome for new writers who show promise— 
most of our present contributors were new when 
they first came to us.’ 


Trade Publications 


WORLD TRADE, 330 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. “We are not in the market at the 
present time to buy any stories and will not be 
until we have carried forward our development 
and extension policy a little further. In the 
meantime, however, it will be well worth while 
for writers, featuring foreign trade, who are 
able to tell their story within the limits of a thou- 
sand words, to introduce themselves to us, since 
we are quickly adding to our circulation and 
improving our standing and hope to be soon in 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed Promptly by Expert 
Stenographer. 
Correct technical form, spelling and 
punctuation assured. Terms: 50c per 
1000 words. Poems, 2c per line. One 
carbon copy. 


ELIZABETH HOUSTON 


708 Henley St. Knoxville, Tenn. 








MANUSCRIPTS correctly typed with car- 
bon copy, 50c per 1000 words; poems 2c 
a line; songs 15c; jokes 5c each. 


MRS. LAURA ELDER 
Authors’ Representative 
2324 Broadway Parsons, Kansas 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED 
Outgoing and return, 100 of 
each size, printed on Kraft 
paper, for $3.25. 
E. D. HAMMER, 
1140 Fairmount Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 








SONG WRITERS! If you have some good 
lyrics, submit them at once. Exceptional 
opportunities for writers of ability. 
Postage, please. 

MACK’S SONG SHOP 

Department D. Palestine, Ill. 

On our anvils Hits are made. 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c a thousand words; bond paper, correct 
technical form. 

Address: D. CARSON 


Summerton South Carolina 








MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds typewritten 
accurately and promptly. The impor- 
tance of accurate typing should not be 
overlooked. 

G. S. WOOD 
Newark, Sag Delaware 











ATTENTION! 


Writers, Authors, Poets. Copying 
and revising manuscripts neatly 
and cheaply done. 
WRITERS TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 


Box 106, Vicksburg, Miss. 








Entertainment 
MSS Wanted 


For special occasions of the Sunday 
School, including Easter, Children’s Day, 
Rally Day and Christmas. 


Class Features Only—Each feature bring- 
ing in the class in some way, creating or 
showing up the class spirit with unexpected 
and humorous combinations, the rendering 
of which will be likely to cause a little sen- 
sation and prove a good class advertisement. 


The demand is for features which are 
novel and spirited, with clever surprises or 
working up toa striking climax—something 
with quick action, and in all cases such as 
the speakers themselv es can appreciate and 
the spirit of which they can share. 


Features are wanted for classes of dif- 
ferent ages of the school—Primary, Junior, 
Intermediate and Senior. 


Features may be prepared for one or 
more members to render, or for the entire 
class. They may be made up of recitations, 
dialogues, drills, tableaux, demonstrations 
or pantomimes. Each feature may include 
several parts, or only one, but should be 
brief, requiring not more than five to seven 
minutes to render. Primary features 
should be still shorter, taking from one to 
three minutes only. 


Prose is desired for the most part. 
Features in verse are sure to lack force. 
Poetry to be set to music is not wanted. 
Humorous rhymes written to go to old 
tunes may prove acceptable. 


For Christmas we have plenty that es- 
pecially feature Santa Claus. Do not give 
us features that compare the poor and rich, 
and very little on “giving” of a material 
sort. Features where the characters are 
largely fairies are seldom desirable. Do 
not emphasize Children’ s Day or Easter as 
“Flower Sunday.” 


MSS. Not Wanted.—We cannot use the 
old style Acrostic, or features introducing 
letters to spell out words. Nor anything 
so general that it would do for any occa- 
sion; any thing somber or prosaic; anything 
slow in action; anything lacking in spirit 
and enthusiasm, or having the appearance 
of cant. 


All available manuscript accepted and 
paid for on receipt, at usual rates. 


Address: 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 
Entertainment Department, Elgin, Ii. 
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TWENTY YEARS 
Of Successful Writing Experience Summed Up In 
Personal Effi- 
$1 


“Twenty Rules for 
ciency” 
“Twenty Rules for Success in Writing 
Fiction” 1.00 
“Twenty Workshop Ways Which Win” 1.00 
These three sets of rules aggregate more 
than 12,000 words. Special price of $2.50 
for the three sets. 
Not a few tantalizing suggestions, but 
definite time-tested instruction on success 
methods. Order today! 


EMMA GARY WALLACE 


Dept. A Auburn, N. Y. 











Your name & address on 100 double 
sheets Linen-Finish WRITING PAPER 
and 100 ENVELOPES neatly packed 
in a box for only $2.25 Postage prepaid 
Arnold D. Brown & Co. 
7954 So. Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Engravers & Printers of distinctive Calling Cards, Wedding 
Invitations & Announcements, etc. Reasonable prices. 














AUTHORS AND WRITERS! lif you like 
accuracy, neatness and promptness in your 
typing, try me. My fee is 40c per thou- 
sand words, including one carbon copy. 
Poetry, lc per line. Let me dress your ideas in the best 
possible clothes by sending me your 

SALVADOR SANTELLA, 
617 Hayes Street Hazleton, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Single-spacing, 35c per 1000 words. 
Double-spacing, 40c per 1000 words. Car- 
bon copy, 10c per 1000 words extra. Mini- 
mum price for any job, 40c. 
W. G. SWINNERTON, 


Box 403B Stamford, Conn. 








“EXPERIENCE COUNTS” 
Simple copying 50c per 1000 words 
Expert manuscript typing 
with revising 75c per 1000 words 
Typing poems and songs 2ca line 
All rates include one carbon copy. Address 
B. G. SLINGO, 2419 Lawton Ave., Toledo, O. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 50c per thou- 
sand words. Manuscripts typed and re- 
vised, 75c per thousand. Revision with- 
out typing, 25c per thousand. Poems 
and songs, 2c per line. 

Address: 


D. F. DEES Consul, Ala. 











“A LITERARY CLINIC” 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, A. B., has opened a Clinic 
in his ‘ Kant pe ge J Church” of which he is the pastor. 
Writers’ ills and troubles diagnosed and remedied. 
Special attention to out-of-town applicants. An 
honest effort to help strugglers make good. 
jrite for unique plan, backed by ten years’ prac- 
tical experience, 


45 Pinehurst Ave., New York City. 








the market to offer proper remuneration to the 
writer. This paper speaks officially for the 
Foreign Trade Club and for the Pacific Traffic 
Association and has the field which promises 
very interesting developments.” N. A. Davis is 
the managing editor. 


BUSINESS OBSERVER, 1011 N, Third St., 
P. O. Box 1122, Harrisburg, Pa. “Our magazine 
deals with marketing and selling conditions in 
all lines, and always contains articles that really 
help business men sell more goods; original ideas 
for advertising goods or services. Articles sub- 
mitted should be brief and explicit and must 
be high class; this is not a mail-order paper. 
We report on accepted manuscripts within three 
days and they are payable on publication.” 


NATIONAL GROCER, Continental and Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. “We do 
not publish news items in National Grocer, but 
so far as possible devote its entire contents to 
business-building plans which grocers have used 
and found successful. You may occasionally run 
across an unusual advertising stunt used by a 
grocer or a successful plan which such a man has 
used to increase his business and you will find 
that we are always in the market for anything 
of this character. These items are run in a de- 
partment entitled, ‘What Grocers Are Doing To 
{ncrease Trade.’ Another feature which we en- 
deavor to have in each issue is one or more 
stories under the title of ‘Grocers Who Have 
Made Good.’ If you find a man who has built 
up an unusually successful business you might 
submit a story of 1,500 to 2,000 words, dwelling 
particularly on his policies or plans of adver- 
tising which he may have used to bing about 
his result. These stories should be illustrated with 
photographs of the grocer and of his store.” O. 
F. Byxbee is the editor. 


AMERICAN FUNERAL DIRECTOR, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. “We use articles on funeral di- 
recting, embalming, and business topics related 
to the work of the funeral director. Human in- 
terest stories of funeral directors. Photos.” H. 
J. Daniels is the editor. Payment for manuscripts 
is made on publication. 


CORSETS AND LINGERIE, 1123 Broadway, 
New York City. J. H. Bowman is the editor. 
“We use articles on successful corset depart- 
ments or shops, and how they became so._ Illus- 
trated successful lingerie departments or shops, 
and how they became so. [Illustrated interviews 
with big corset or lingerie buyers. New methods 
in successful corset or lingerie merchandising. 
We pay one cent a word. Special rates for 
special stories of unusual character.” 


THE AMERICAN HATTER, 1225 Broadway, 
New York City. “We use stories of actual system 
and methods proved successful in hat stores. 
Opinions of successful men in the trade, ac- 
counts of retail store stunts, campaign, etc. All 
matter must be drawn from the trade and give 
name and address of individual in trade who 
supplied information, as a guarantee that we are 
giving our readers actual experience and not 
merely the product of a writer’s imagination.” 
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ATTENTION, writers of poems, stories, 
photoplays, etc. You can have your work 
criticized or typed accurately and reason- 
ably by the 

AUTHORS’ TYPING BUREAU 
Box 914 Meridian, Miss. 
Give us a trial order. Write today for terms. 








AUTHORS, POETS, SCENARIO WRITERS! 
Fully 50 per cent of the selling value of a story or 
photoplay depends on the way in which it is prepared, 
Editors and producers demand stories and photoplays 
typewritten in proper form. We revise and type 
photoplays and stories, and poems, Write for prices 
and particulars. 
WRITERS’ REVISING AND TYPING BUREAU 
1348 Felt St., Toledo, Ohio. 








AUTHORS! 


Have your stories and photoplays typed 
neatly and accurately. 50 cents for 1000 
words. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
2252 Sierra Madre St. Pasadena, Cal. 


LEE ICE 


Special Writer 


SISTERSVILLE, W. VA. 


PERMANENT PRICES 


Lyric Criticism 
Revision 


Advice FREE. 











AUTHORS! 
Wanted to type your Stories and Photo- 
plays. Write for rates. 


WRITERS’ TYPING BUREAU 
Florence, S. C. 








TYPING AND REVISING AT MODER- 
ATE PRICE 


First Class Work 
CRITERION TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 


826 Bridge Ave. Davenport, Iowa. 


ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 


A recognized successful composer, will write melody 
to your words, and harmonize, making the same 
ready to submit to the market. By appointment or 
by mail. 


The following songs can be secured through your 
music dealer or from the writer. 25 cents each: 
Only White Rose and You 
Dream of the Baby 
Dar’s A Li'l Boy A Pinin’ 
“Instrumental” 
March Victories 


Address: 
ELIZABETH G, BLACK’S MUSIC HOUSE, 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















IT’S ALL IN KNOWING HOW. 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


BY ESENWEIN AND ROBERTS 


will materially help you to become a successful poet. 
It fully covers every essential that you MUST KNOW 
to reach the top of the ladder—and profitable rec- 
ognition. 
Complete Practical Helpful 

Edwin Markham says: “There is no better book 
than this one for those who wish to study the art of 
versification.” Profit by the advice of a master mind. 

311 Pages. Clothbound, = lettering. 
Price, Postpaid, 
THE WRITER’S soaeee, 

Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send me a copy of “‘The Art of Versification,’”’ for 
which I enclose $2.00. 


Street 


ATTENTION, AUTHORS 
We are in a position to correctly type and revise 
your manuscripts (bond paper) at the rate of $1.00 
per thousand words. Simple typing (no revising), 
fifty cents per thousand. ive us a trial. 


Goulds Manuscript Typing and Revision Bureau 
S. Burr Gould, Mgr. 
Freeland, Mich. 








WRITER OF SONGS THAT LIVE. 
Immortalize your poetry with Scientific musical 
harmony and Artistic setting. Words arranged for 
Arias, Sacred, or Sentimental songs. Ballads, Lulla- 
bys, State songs, and Waltz songs. Those willing to 
pay for first-class music, send poems for advice, also 
stamps for particulars. Revision of poetry if 


necessary. 
M. M. SHEDD, 
4315 Drexel Blvd. Phone, Kenwood 8018. Chicago 














WRITERS! Do you want your work 
accepted? Of course, you do. Let us 
type your work into neat, correct and ac- 
ceptable form, 50c per thousand words. 
Write for full particulars. 


FRED E. METZGER CO. 
Underwood, Indiana. 
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WRITE BOYS’ STORIES 


The checks they bring are worth while 
and writing this class of fiction is excellent 
preparation for a career as a professional 
writer. 

“How to Write Boys’ Stories,” contain- 
ing one of my published stories and a com- 
plete exposition of its conception and de- 


velopment from beginning to end, explained 
paragraph by paragraph, will show you how to write stories 
cditors will buy, how to prepare your manuscripts and how 
to sell them. Price $1.00. Explanati: n of plot building 
alone is worth the price. Just say “Send me ‘How to Write 
Boys’ Stories,’”’ and enclose a dollar bill. It will go to you 


by return mail. 
A. H. DREHER 
761 East 117th St. Cleveland, Ohio. 








Mss. Typewritten, Criticized, Marketed 


Typed with carbon copy (errors cor- 
rected) 


Typed with carbon copy cme” 
revised) $1.00 1000 words 


Criticism (minimum fee $1) 
Poetry typed with carbon copy ....25c page, 30 lines 


Terms for marketing, 10%. Send stamp for further 
particulars and references. Established 1912. 


WM. W. LABBERTON, Literary Agent 
569-70 West 150th St. New York City 


50c 1000 words 











The Writers’ Service Bureau 
(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 
Philip 


Recommended by Professor George 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 


bring you circulars. 
THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
DOVER, N. J. 





SONG POEM SERVICE 


Will write you a song Poem on any subject, 


or to any tune. Work guaranteed and 


service prompt. 
H. J. HILES, 
1112 Chapel St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








UNKNOWN AUTHORS should read The New Pen, 
the new and only magazine devoted to the publish- 
ing of new writers’ work and criticism of it. 
Short stories, poems and plays that were rejected 
by all other ‘magazine editors, if they possess any 
merit at all, will be given a chance to see the light 
of day without remuneration, The New Pen aims 
to be the practice-book for the very beginner in 
the literary field. Send for sample copy and infor- 
mation sheet before submitting material. 

THE NEW PEN, 216 East 14th St., New York 








I AM AN EXPERT LITERARY CRITIC. 
Have me criticize, and name a market 
for your Short Stories and Scenarios. 
Short Stories, 40 cents per page. Sce- 
narios, 25 cents per page. No typing. 

ELIZABETH LYNNWOOD, 
8 West Hamilton St. Baltimore, Md. 











Ernest L. Hubbard is the editor. Payment is 
made on acceptance, and the rate is twenty cents 
per inch (of 50 words). 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST, 239 W. 39th St., 
New York City. “We will be glad to consider 
manuscripts from writers that have to do with 
retailing in any of its phases and especially with 
reference to successful sale ideas. We must have 
exclusive use of all material bought.” Ernest C. 
Hastings is the managing editor. Their present 
special need is for articles on “How To Make Or 
Save A Dollar In Retailing.” Manuscripts are 
reported at once, and payment is made on pub- 
lication. 


NATIONAL ELECTRAGIST, 15 W. 37th St., 
New York City. “We use material on better 
business methods for retailers, merchandising 
articles. We need photographs of Dealer’s Dis- 
plays, etc.” Manuscripts are reported within one 
week, and payment of one-half cent a word is 
made on publication. 


BANKERS’ MONTHLY, 336 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. “Bankers’ Monthly is strictly a 
methods magazine, devoted to the description of 
tried-out and tested practices on better banking. 
No abstract. Economic profundities; no current 
or topical subject. Now and then we accept 
good fiction with a banking angle. We use pho- 
tographs.” Manuscripts are reported on promptly 
and payment is made on publication. 


BAKERS’ HELPER, 327 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. “We use material that deals di- 
rectly with the baking industry. Not news mat- 
ter or trade notes, etc. Information of interest 
or help to the baker, especially the small retail 
baker. Not ideas or suggestions that have never 
been tested, but things that have been put into 
practice by bakers in business, whether for ad- 
vertising, merchandising, business-building or 
baking and proved successful. Names of shops 
and owners referred to or quoted, with location, 
must accompany anything sent in. These are 
not published, necessarily, but we must have 
them to check the authenticity of anything re- 
ceived.” Manuscripts are reported within a rea- 
sonable time, or as requested, and payment of 
$5.00 a page (1,500 words) made on publication. 


CONFECTIONERY MERCHANDISING, 
2058 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. “We use 
merchandising articles, illustrating the making 
of candy by retail manufacturers, if possible giv- 
ing some formulas therewith. Some merchan- 
dising articles showing success of the fountainette 
or tea room in retail tonfectionery store, giving 
business recipes for fountainette success — also 
fountainette dishes.” Payment made on publica- 
tion. 


MUSIC TRADE REVIEW, 373 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. “We use only occasional ar- 
ticles of special interest and applying directly to 
the problems of the Music industry, such as the 
manufacture and sale of pianos, talking machines, 
band instruments, sheet music, etc.” B. B. Wil- 
son is the associate editor; J. B. Spillane is 
the editor. Manuscripts are reported within a 
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TRONS 
D 


A Professional Co-operative Play Producing 
Corporation of the Creative Workers 
and Patrons of the Theatre 


For the purpose of aiding the American 


playwright by producing the best plays 
available under the most expert direction. 


SUITE 907 BROKAW BLDG. 
1457 Broadway New York 





FRANK H. RICE 


PLAY BROKER 


DRAMATIC AND MOTION PICTURE 
RIGHTS SOLD. 
WRITE FOR TERMS AND 
PARTICULARS OF SERVICE 
TO AUTHORS. 
1402 BROADWAY 
NEW. YORK 











MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION 


Rates reasonable. Full particulars, address 


M. E. HOBBS 
1405 General Taylor New Orleans, La. 





YPEWRITERS 


We Save You 50 % 


Your choice of all STANDARD MAKES, 
UNDERWOOD, ROYAL, SILENT L. C: 
starting REMINGTON, ete; 

ous Process.’ 


TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 275 , CHICAGO 





ATTENTION, WRITERS! 


Copying, Typing, Preparing Manuscript 
and Mailing to Publishers and Producers. 


WRITER’S SERVICE BUREAU 
808 Green Ave. Greenville, S. C. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


I will illustrate stories, verses, or books at reason- 
able prices. Can furnish anything in line of maga- 
zine illustration, pen and ink or full color, full page 
or marginal designs. 

Can refer to published work. 

Address: DIXIE BALDWIN, 
332 Highland Ave., Fayetteville, Arkansas. 














WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Revised and Typewritten. 
Ready for Publishers. 


MRS. W. E. SHEPARD, 
319 W. 29th Ave. Cheyenne, Wyo. 





SONGS 
Revised and Arranged for Publication. Music 
Composed to Lyrics. 

Let me compose an attractive melody to your lyric 
and furnish you with a complete manuscript of the 
same, containing the words, melody and piano accom- 
paniment. HOWARD SIMON 

Pianist — Composer — Arranger — : 
22 West Adams Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





AUTHORS! 
Stories and Poems Typed. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING BUREAU 
414 E. Brandies 


Louisville t-2 Kentucky 








DISTINCTIVE TYPEWRITING 


at 
REASONABLE RATES. 
EDWARD J. LAY 
318 Temple Building, 


Chicago 














AUTHORS 
MSS. or poetry correctly typed with car- 
bon copy. Grammatical errors corrected. 
50c per 1000 words. MSS. mailing. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
L. N. COOPER 
92 Columbus St. Charleston, S. C. 


WRITERS SAVE MONEY 
By sending their work to me. Typing, 25c 
thousand; revision, 50c thousand, with car- 
bon copy. Prompt service; work guaranteed. 


ARTHUR WINGERT, 


Route 11 Chambersburg, Pa. 











AUTHORS! 

If you wish your manuscripts correctly 
typed for submission to producers, write 
E. JOHNSON 
Manuscript Typist 
2814 Avenue N Galveston, Texas 








THE EDITOR DEMANDS Accurate, At- 
tractive Copy. Let me type your manu- 
script on the best paper in the proper 
form. Forty cents per thousand words, 
or less, including carbon copy. Poems, 
two cents per line. 


C. W. DIETRICH, Box 391, Atascadero, Cal. 
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by any process 


FINE TITLE PAGE DESIGNS 


COPYRIGHTS SECURED 


Send Manuscript 
Jor Free Estimate 


ARNOLD D. BROWN <C0. 


7954 S. CHICAGO AVE. 
CHICAGO 


el KL 2 
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MANUSCRIPTS, 


Poems and Photoplays typewritten at 
fair prices. 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


86 Emerald St. 
Muskegon ‘<3 Michigan 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
We type manuscripts to meet editorial 
demands. 
Send trial manuscript or write for prices. 
LEMOILLE TYPING BUREAU 
Lock Box No. 1 Waterloo, Iowa 








A SERVICE THAT’S DIFFERENT! 
Have Your Writing Troubles Analyzed. 
Send for “Craftsmanship.” It’s worth a 
great deal; you get it free. 
FICTION REVISION SERVICE, 
303 Fifth Ave. New York. 








TYPING PROMPTLY DONE 


Plain Copying 50c per 1000 words 
RINE o osars ic eich oralaennls Seve ame gee eee Se 


RHODA E. BOWERS 
Gettysburg, Pa. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
and all literary matter promptly and accu- 
rately typed by expert. Fifty cents per 
thousand words; carbon copy; special rates 
on serials and novelettes. 
SARA F. McGRATH, 
North Chelmsford Massachusetts 








week, and payment of one-half cent a word is 
made on publication. 


THE MUSIC TRADES, 501 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. “This magazine is published in the 
interest of manufacturers of and dealers in mu- 
sical instruments. We are interested in articles 
telling how these men may increase their business. 
We are also interested in securing fiction which 
carries with it a strong business moral. Such 
stories must contain a genuine story interest, 
skillfully blended with its business message. We 
will pay the right price for such material.” 
Charles F. Oursler is the managing editor. Manu- 
scripts are reported the day they are received. 


THE AMERICAN MILLINER, 15 W. 38th 
St. New York City. Joseph Solomon is the 
editor. “We use millinery merchandising stories. 
We want to know how alert department stores 
prompt their millinery business, names must be 
mentioned in all cases, names of stores and names 
of millinery managers. Stories can be built 
around newspaper ads or interesting milinery 
events held in the store.” 


THE NATIONAL JEWELER, 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Illinois. “We do not use a large 
amount of outside material, but are always glad 
to consider brightly written stories, with no 
waste words, preferably based upon first-hand in- 
formation. A man who started, possibly, on a 
shoe string years ago has built one of the most 
successful businesses in town; how did he do it? 
The definite plans, methods, policies that won 
success for him should provide an interesting 
story, if properly handled. Or it may be there is 
a jeweler in town who has unusual advertising 
ideas and backs them persistently with his money; 
what is he doing or has he done? An unusual, 
or unusually attractive window display, well 
described, and preferably with a good photograph 
is sure to win careful consideration. In a word, 
we want business facts and ideas. Generalizing, 
we can always do, if necessary, ourselves. We 
use photographs, if sufficiently good, and of 
definite interest.” They report on manuscripts 
on the 10th of each month, and pay on accept- 
ance. “Syndicated matter lower rate than ex- 
clusive articles. Rates for the latter, one-half 
cent a word and up, according to quality of ma- 
terial and of the manuscript itself. A manuscript 
may contain good material and be accepted on 
that basis and yet require much time and work 
spent on it. Naturally we pay less than usual in 
that case.” Francis R. Bentley is the editor. 


THE SHOE RETAILER, 166 Essex St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. “We are interested in receiving spe- 
cial articles describing in detail the business suc- 
cesses of prosperous shoe merchants; merchan- 
dising ideas used by shoe merchants; good selling 
plans and advertising ideas applicable to stimu- 
lating shoe selling; retail shoe systems. All 
special articles should, when possible, be accom- 
panied with suitable photographs.” Manuscripts 
are reported immediately and date of payment 
is optional. The rate of payments depends upon 
practical value or interest of matter submitted. 


THE BARBERS’ JOURNAL, 1400 Broadway, 
New York City. “We can use plenty of the right 
kind of material. Want anything about its sale, 
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Typing Circular Letters, Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Addressing Envelopes. 
Reasonable Rates. 


THE NEUZEMA TYPISTS’ AGENCY 
Fisher, La. 








MANUSCRIPTS Trypewritten, 50-75c a 
thousand words, depending on legibility 
of Script. 

MISS ELIZABETH NOWELL 
1007 1st National Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Reference: Anglo-California Trust Co. 








PROMPT, ACCURATE, RELIABLE typ- 
ing and revising of authors’ manuscripts, 
photoplays, poems, etc. Mimeographing. 


WRITER’S TYPING AND REVISING 
COMPANY, 


Box 445 Gastonia, N. C. 








AUTHORS, WRITERS! Manuscripts of 
Stories, Photoplays, and for typewriting 
in English, German, Russian, Polish ac- 
cepted—good work guaranteed by: 

AUTHORS’ TYPING BUREAU 


c/o J. Dorozynsky 
25 14th Street Wheeling, W. Va. 


302 Live Places to Sell 
$1.50 


NO DEAD MARKETS! 


All the information about these 302 mar- 
kets has been secured by personal experi- 
ence in actually making sales or by recent 
correspondence. 


Exact information for each market as to 
needs, rates, time of payment, etc. Much 
added information as to what is salable 
and how to make sales. Tells what con- 
cerns are biggest purchasers of fiction, 
types of stories that now sell best, etc., 
etc. Lists 112 leading American purchasers 
of adult fiction—ALL the fiction markets 
the writers care anything about, including 
syndicates, household papers, all-fiction 
magazines, agricultural papers that buy 
fiction, etc. 190 markets for other material. 


Authoritative, first-hand, wholly new and 
up-to-the-minute. All contained in three 
handy booklets of thirty-six, sixteen and 
twelve pages. Price for all this—only 
$1.50! Postage prepaid. 


Get this—you’ll need no other directory. 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 
1920 Spy Run Ave. Fort Wayne, Ind. 














STORY WRITERS’ manuscripts revised 
and typewritten, or simple copying. 
Write for prices. 
AMERICAN TYPING COMPANY 
400 North Graham St. Charlotte, N. C. 


MERIT ACCEPTANCES 


by the improved quality of your work. Send 50 cents 
for clear-cut mimeographed copy of original treatise, 
“BUILDING THE SHORT-STORY.” Deals con- 
cisely with short-story technique and marketing of 
manuscripts, 


O. FOERSTER SCHULLY. 
Dept. C-3, 2727 Milan Street, New Orleans. 














LET US DO YOUR TYPEWRITING. 
All work neatly and accurately done and 
returned promptly. 
MERIDIAN TYPISTS BUREAU 
P. O. Box 901 Meridian, Miss. 


WRITERS, ATTENTION! Send me that 
manuscript of yours. Straight typing, 
25c a thousand words, with revision 50c; 
poetry 1c a line; jokes 5c each. Prompt 
service, fully guaranteed. Come once, 
you'll call again. 


GROVER BRINKMAN,  Okawville, Ill. 














CASH Paid for Stories, Poems, Lyrics, 
Articles, Etc. 


Submit manuscript for inspection. 
State Price. 


LESTER LITTLE 


Dept. Ms. Barber, Ark. 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
40c a thousand words; bond paper; minor 
revisions made; proper punctuation. 

Address: MRS. C. E. WOOD 


25 George St. Charleston, So. Carolina 














MANUSCRIPTS REVISED AND TYPED 


Accuracy and neatness guaranteed. 
References. 


W. M. RISER 
926 Laurens Street Columbia, S. C. 








EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


MSS. typed, 50c per 1000 words. Poems 
2c per line. Minor corrections 10c per 
1000 words. Inclose postage. 


UPTON 


Lafargeville New York. 
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Scenario Writers 


No successful author peddles his own wares. Protect 
and market your stories through membership in the 


PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Stories marketed for members. 
Unsalable scripts criticized free. 
Legal protection against plagiarism. 
Endorsed by big motion picture producers. 
Write ALEX McLAREN, Sec’y, 623 Union 
League Building, Los Angeles, Cal., for FREE 
SAMPLE SYNOPSIS OR STORY FORM, and 

particulars concerning membership. 








AN ACTUAL WRITING COURSE 

NOT fixed lessons in the theory and so- 
called rules of writing; NOT percentage 
marking of manuscripts by clerks; iy 
form-letter treatment; NOT hollow praise 
qualified by “buts” and “ifs’—instead The 
Editor Council offers: 

1. Actual incitement to creative effort, 
to the best that is in you. 2. Painstaking 
individual instruction. 3. Honest, con- 
structive personal criticism by a competent 
individual instructor who has written and 
sold good stories. 4. A guarantee to keep 
working with you until you are selling 
good stories. Send for “The Proof.” 

The Editor Council : Book Hill : Highland Falls, N.Y. 








THE TYPERIE—A superior service for 
writers. Will type free as sample, one 
short manuscript, not to exceed one page 
of typed matter. Rates on _ request. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE TYPERIE 
120 E. Bishop Ave. Dallas, Texas 








TALENT—TYPEWRITER 


You have the Talent—We Have the Typewriter. 
Send your manuscript, we prepare it for publication. 
50 cents per 1000 words, with carbon, Revised, 
Proofread, etc. 


jJ. D. RANDALL 
26 Pleasant St. Meriden, Conn. 








STORY WRITERS, ATTENTION! 
Plays, stories and poems neatly and ac- 
curately typed at reasonable rates. 
AUTHOR’S TYPING AGENCY 
222 Grant Avenue 
Loveland, Colo. 











We give expert assistance in typing, cor- 
recting or criticising your manuscripts. We 
have on our staff the best graduates of our 
best colleges and universities. Our rates 
are reasonable. Write us for further infor- 


mation. THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR 
WRITERS, 


Elba, Ala. 











its manufacture, its advertising, its advancement, 
its use, how it can be improved, more sold, etc. 
Same applies to the PERFUMERS’ JOURNAL, 
116 W. 39th St., New York City, and THE 
AMERICAN CUTLER, 116 W. 39th St. New 
York City.” These are edited by Joseph Byrne. 


BEAUTY CULTURE PUB CO., 116 W. 39th 
St., New York. “We want anything you can send 
on Beauty Culture or Hair Dressing or Beauty 
Shop management.” Joseph Byrne is the editor. 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING, 5941 Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. “Ad- 
vertising and Selling is read by advertising man- 
agers of national advertisers and by men con- 
nected with advertising agencies. Any idea that 
will sell goods is what we want. Articles on ad- 
vertising or sales successes with the reason for 
their success, copies of advertisements run, sales 
letters and booklets, etc. are desired. No fiction 
or poetry used. Photographs are used. Our 
present special need is for ideas. That’s what 
‘The Idea Shop’ is for—to give everybody a 
chance to exchange ideas and be paid for the 
exchange. The idea may be a copy angle, an art 
design, a layout, a sales slant, a merchandising 
stunt—anything at all connected with sales or 
advertising. Write it out in not more than 200 
words, and send it to us. Ideas may be illus- 
trated. Immediately upon acceptance, a check 
for one dollar will be sent you. That’s not much, 
but it’s enough to take the transaction out of the 
‘Thank You’ class. The Idea will be published 
in Advertising and Selling over your name and 
business connection. And advertisers are always 
on the look-out for men with ideas. Another 
point. If you see somebody else’s Idea that ap- 
peals to you, write it up and send it in to ‘The 
Idea Shop’; it will be published under the same 
arrangement as above. Copy men, artists, etc., 
who see an Idea of theirs commented upon will 
be given proper credit in a later issue if they will 
write us and claim it.” Ernest Eberhard is man- 
aging editor. 


GOOD HARDWARE and THE PROGRES- 
SIVE GROCER, 709 Sixth Ave., New York City. 
J. W. Greenberg is the editor. “We use up an 
enormous quantity of live stories, articles, photo- 
graphs, cartoons, etc. We buy manuscript by 
merit, not by weight. Our needs are as follows: 
Articles from 200 to 1,000 words (preferably 200) 
on ideas, stunts, plans and methods that some 
hardware dealers and grocers have actually used 
and found successful. We can use.a lot of such 
stories, but we like them boiled down to the bone 
and illustrated with photographs wherever pos- 
sible. Human Interest and Personality Articles— 
Stories of this nature can run up to 1,500 or 
2,000 words. We have one on the smallest hard- 
ware store in America; another on the oldest— 
with George Washington’s signature on the store 
books; and still another on a successful hard- 
ware dealer who is deaf and a cripple. This 
type of article can tell the story of an unusual 
store or an unusual man, but it should be handled 
to bring out their human interest features. And 
it should be illustrated with photographs. Verse— 
It is often possible to treat an old, or a well- 
known subject in a new way and thus stir up 
fresh interest. In a recent issue of Good Hard- 
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Send for sample and free booklet 


The Way Past the Editor 


Technique — Marketing Tips — Inspiration 


THE STUDENT WRITER - 


An authors’ trade journal—$1.50 a year. 
Founded 1916 


No possible effort is being spared to se- 
cure for STUDENT WRITER readers the 
most helpful and inspiring articles, the most 
authoritative and complete market news, 
that can be obtained. 

The practical note is consistently empha- 
sized. The policy of the magazine is one 
of constructive helpfulness. How to write 
and how to sell are the dominant notes 
struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered 
—fiction, article, photoplay, dramatic, edi- 
torial, essay, and verse writing; editing, 
trade paper work, and other lines. 


Published at 


1836 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 


$25.00 PRIZE 
FOR BEST STORY 


or photoplay sent me (to be typed) at 
50c per 1000 words; 1 carbon copy 
furnished. 


CONDITIONS 

1. Each manuscript must reach me 
before Sept. 30, 1922 

2. Three manuscripts will be selected 
by me and sent to Dr. Esenwein 
for criticism. 
The one which receives the most 
praise or the least blame will be 
considered the best. 
The other two will be returned to 
the authors with the criticisms of 
the judge. 
The one chosen is to be my sole 
property, including second and serial 
rights. 
Copies of all manuscripts will be 
kept until the closing date of the 


contest. 
LEROY 


Member Illinois Society of Press 
Writers—Not Inc. 
5519 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











READING AND CRITICISM 


Poetry—Careful reading and criticism by 
experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 


In care of The Writer’s Digest, Butler Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Accuracy, Neatness, Speed in Delivery. 
50 cents per thousand words, with one 
carbon copy. Cash with order. 

IRA H. ROSSON 
904 E. High St. Colorado Springs, Colo. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED — 50c per 1000 
words, including carbon copy. Poetry, 
2c a line, including carbon copy. Neat, 
accurate and _ prompt. Experienced 
typist. Give me a trial. 

MISS J. D. HALL 
Box 113, Lowndes Co. Hayneville, Ala. 





MANUSCRIPTS 
Stories —— Plays —— _ Scenarios 
REVISED—-TYPED 


Revision, 75c per 1,000 words, 
yping, 50c per 1,000 words. 


Including carbon copy. 
VIVIAN L. SAUNDERS 
3013 Prairie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 











CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 








Send Along MSS. 
Poems from 7c to 


TYPING DONE CHEAPLY! 


MSS. 35c per 1,000 words; 
10c per sheet, based on length; Photoplays, per 


reel, $1.15; Synopses, only 10c per 250 words. 
Duplicates, Extra Carbons and Addressed Envelopes 
Cheaper rates for more extended work, 


EDGAR ARCHER 
Ellicott City, Md. 


also done, 
quoted. 


j Box A, 





An author, who is selling his work, 
will criticise your stories. Write for 
low rates. 


AUTHOR 
Woodland, Washington 
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TURN Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 
Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 
All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and ten years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention TH& WRITER’S DIGEST 








Professional’s and Amateur’s Manuscript 
typewritten neatly, efficiently and 
promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

AUTHORS’ REVISING AND TYPING 

BUREAU 
Mobile, t=: Alabama 








WRITERS! 

Correctly-prepared manuscripts are half the battle 
towards acceptance. We will give your work care- 
ful, efficient typewriting and revising. 

Rate: 50c and up a thousand words; one carbon 
copy furnished, 


NATIONAL TYPING BUREAU, 


Box 174 Saluda, North Carolina 








MANUSCRIPTS typed in correct form, 
35c per 1000 words, one carbon. You may 
choose the type faces and italics you wish 
used. Sample of work free. Prompt service: 


DONALD COOLEY 


1694 HEWITT AVE., ST. PAUL, MINN. 








STORIES, PHOTOPLAYS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
POEMS, ETC., NEATLY TYPE- 
WRITTEN THE WAY PUB- 
LISHERS AND PRODUCERS 
WANT THEM. RE ASON ABL E 
RATES ; 

BURNAM TYPING BUREAU, 


211 Brockwell Arms, Waterloo, Iowa. 


EXPERT TYPING DONE 


Please let an experienced typist put your 
MSS. in neat shape. 50c a 1,000 words. 
Songs, poems, at 2c a line. 1 carbon copy. 
I get repeated orders. Revising 25c a 1,000. 


Carrol A. Dickson, 4040 S. 14th, Corsicana, Texas 














AUTHORS! 


Typing and Revising short stories, photo- 
plays and poems. 
THE NEW ENGLAND TYPING AND 
REVISING STATION 
252 Prospect St., Norwich, Conn. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


_ humor in these magazines. 

















ware we ran some jingles on dead stock and dust, 
both handled in a humorous way. Humor—Most 
trade papers are dry as dust. We want some real 
Let’s have some good 
jokes that are original and that are pertinent. 
Above all, they must be original. Photographs— 
Individual photos of unusual ways of displaying 
merchandise, unique home-made racks, stands or 
cases that merchants are using, window displays 
that contain a concrete idea that others may use. 
We are looking also for layouts, in which we 
can use several photos, of unusual store names, of 
unique welcoming signs in various towns.” 





Newspaper Syndicates 


ROYAL FEATURE SERVICE, Box 525, 
Cleveland, Ohio. “We are in the market for 
Features that can be used as a daily, semi-weekly 
or weekly series for newspaper syndication. 
These must be of general interest, uniform in 
length. Enclose postage for safe return of manu- 
scripts.” 


THE MID WEST PRESS BUREAU, 208 
Benoist Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. “We desire ma- 
terial which may find a ready market in Sunday 
supplements. These are handled on this basis 
only. We syndicate articles considered worthy 
and will pay the author 40 per cent of the com- 
pensation thus received. Manuscripts will be re- 
turned only when accompanied by self-addressed 
and stamped envelopes. Loose stamps are not 
desired. We particularly desire material suited 
for Central Western papers, and Eastern papers. 
Good agricultural or technical articles will be 
considered for trade paper use only.” 


Plays and Vaudeville Sketches 


THE THEATRE BUREAU, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. “The Theatre Bureau is in the 
market for one-act plays suitable for vaudeville 
production, and will be glad to receive and read 
without a reading fee of any kind, any long play 
suitable for theatrical production. It prefers 
the work of unknown and beginning playwrights, 
but it must beg of them not to request or expect 
a criticism of rejected plays. Plays sent to us 
are returned within ten days of receipt providing 
return postage is enclosed. It is our desire to 
act for the playwright of potential worth.” 


Religious Publications 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. “We use un- 
usual and heipful stories 3,500 words long; un- 
hackneyed poems; informational articles 600 
words long.” The only photographs used are 
those suited to their cover. Manuscripts are re- 
ported within one day, and payment is one-half 
a cent to one cent a word on acceptance. Editor, 
Amos R. Wells. 


THE JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
WORLD, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. “We 
use unhackneyed and helpful stories (1,500 words) 
for children of about 14 years; poems and short 
articles (300 to 600 words) ; ; illustrated sketches; 
serials of 12 chapters.” Payment is about one- 
half cent a word. Amos R. Wells is the editor. 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 


YOUR PHOTOPLAY OR STORY RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
TYPED PUBLICATION P 

Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
Correct technical form; expert a specialty of typing, revising. and criticis- 
age Pi ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
work ; revising and manuscript your work for you. The charge for 
mailing service; reasonable rates. straight copying is 50c a thousand words 
Correspondence invited. or part thereof; the copying with editorial 
revision, 75c a thousand, and for a con- 


NATIONAL SERVICE SYSTEM structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 


Slick, Oklahoma. RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 


FRANKLIN TURNPIKE~ - - ALLENDALE, N. J. 


! 
WIN A CASH PRIZE sedemngacimaecestl 
CASH PRIZES of $10 and $5 will be awarded Let us type your manuscript for pub- 
every two months for the best story and the best lication. Take advantage of our re- 


poem submitted to me for typing. Expert typing 
and correction of minor errors. 40 cents per 1000 duced rate of twenty-five cents a thou- 


words. Poems, 2 cents per line. sand words for each new customer. 


W. E. POINDEXTER, ’ : : 
3638 Bellefontaine Kansas City, Mo. Authors Typing Bureau, Bonifay, Fla. 


























: : SERVI FOR WRITERS 
AUTHORS! Do you realize the im- CE nd et : 
portance of dependable typing? Clear, Every week, while it is still news and 
errorless typing that impresses the editor vcore yg bee a all ger diee Ahoy 
5 SS. : manuscri marke — new Z s, 
from the start? You will find my typing changes in editorial policies, prize competitions, greeting 


100 per cent correct. card publishers, etc. Not $10 a year, but less than one cent 
a day, only $3.60 a year, 15 cents a copy. 


395 eumticia sae ge Ala. THE EDITOR WEEKLY, T. W. D., : Book Hill, : Highland Falls, N.Y. 











ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 


Song Hits Bring Fortunes We do typing and revising. Prices rea- 
: i sonable. Work neat and accurate. Bond 
But before YOU can even start after paper. Give us a trial. Address: 
yours, you must know how to go at 
it and how to proceed. Otherwise BESSIE M. PEARSON, 
“_—_ ig: = ame time Ozark Typing Bureau, Peirce City, Mo. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG AUTHORS! We type manuscripts. Cor- 

By E. M. Wicke rect form, punctuation and spelling. Bond 
y $ ‘eT 

Let a past master in song writing assist gp ee ea — gage 

you over the rough spots in your path oe eee. Ce Lee yen ee poems 

to Success. This helpful book includes THE AUTHOR’S AMANUENSIS 

a splendid list of music publishers who 1 

are constantly looking for new material. P. O. Box 113 Newberry, Fla. 

Start writing songs the RIGHT way— 

then you’re more likely to realize your MR. EDITOR, MEET MY MANUSCRIPTS! 

ambitions. . Have your script make a favorable impression 

Handsomely bound in cloth; 181 pages. through correct appearance. 

Price, postpaid, $1.75. aE Expert Typing pureed no ‘ 

raight copying ic per words 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST Single MS. of aver. 10,000 words. .30c per 1000 words 
Butl Buildi Cinci i Ohi Including 1 carbon; return postage. 
utler ulding, incinnati, 10 CLARENCE R. LLOYD, 
226 Parke St. W. Pittston, Pa. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST, | i - 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Plays, Scenarios, or Any Manuscripts 


I need a co of WRITING THE POPULAR : : 
SONG. Enclosed find $1.78 for it. Typed. 50c per thousand, including one 
carbon. Guarantee neatness and accuracy 

and prompt return of manuscript. 


CORINNE F. WRIGHT 
629 Pittock Block Portland, Ore. 
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AUTHORS! 


Typing and revising of manuscripts neatly 


2921 Dumesnil 


done. 
Rates reasonable. 


B’s TYPING HOUSE 
Louisville, Ky. 








MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds revised, cor- 


rected or copied. 
curately 


done, and 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


842 Broadway 


L. W. HAWORTH 


Work neatly and ac- 
promptly 


returned. 


New Orleans, La. 








Manuscripts 


WRITERS! 


revised and n 


written at reasonable rates. 


WRITERS’ AMANUENSIS AND 


eatly type- 
Call on us. 


REVISION BUREAU 


614 Virginia Avenue Norfolk, Va. 











AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Will type and revise your manuscripts at 


low rates. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND REVIS- 


ING COMPANY 


Fond du Lac <3 W 





isconsin 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


correct 


50c a thousand words; 
technical form. 


1725 Fitzhugh Ave. 


Address: 


L. A. LEE, 


bond paper; 


Dallas, Texas 








ALL AUTHORS! 





Short stories, 
curately 


typed in 
lishers’ acceptance. 
guaranteed work. 


photoplays or poems ac- 


correct form 


Prompt service. 


for pub- 


Reasonable charges for 


UNIVERSAL TYPING BUREAU 
Madison, Wisconsin 


741 Jenifer St. 








AUTHORS: Manuscripts, poems, etc., 


typed; 


revised if desired. 


class work, lowest rates. 


SERVICE TYPING COMPANY, 
Tulare, Calif. 


Highest 








TYPING 


We write it right at reasonable 


prices. 


AUTHOR’S TYPING BUREAU 


S. L. Hastings 


Brookings, 


S. Dak. 











Photoplay Magazines 


THE PHOTODRAMIST, I. W. Hellman 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. “We will be glad to 
consider constructive, inspirational articles, of 
not more than 1,500 words, on topics pertaining 
to photoplay writing, and are willing to pay for 
the ones that are available. We are in desperate 
need of a few short poems on subjects relating 
to motion picture writing, for which we pay 
25 cents a line.” Manuscripts are paid for on 
acceptance, and given a ten days’ decision. 





Gresting Card Publishers 


THE BOYSLAND COMPANY, Box 174, 
Newark, N. J. “We are in the market for brief, 
original, clever greetings for Christmas cards. 


It is useless to submit anything that is not 
striking. We shall pay no: attention to man- 
uscripts unaccompanied by stamped, self-ad- 


dressed envelope. Our payment is prompt and 
liberal.” George Perkins is the editor. 


THE BROMFIELD PUBLISHERS, 53 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. “We are in the market 
for Easter and Valentine verses, four lines pre- 
ferred. The Valentine verses we want humorous, 
none of a mush nature. The kind that create a 
good, healthy laugh, is what sells. The Easter 
verses we want simple, sincere friendship verses, 
they must contain a happy wish, never any men- 
tion of sorrow. A stamped envelope must ac- 
company all verses, any not taken will be returned 
within a few days.” 


Educational Publications 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MAGAZINE, - 625 Court- 
ney St., Victoria, B. C. “We use anything suitable 
to the boy or girl of the public school ages, say 9 
to 14. We do not pay for contributions.” Editor, 
Donald A. Frazer. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN TEACHER, 218 
Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. “The North 
American Teacher is an exponent of efficiency in 
matters educational. Its columns are supplied by 
a regular staff of contributors. At present it has 
no need of any contributions.” Miss Mary Chris- 
tina Austin is the editor. 





Sporting Publications 


THE SPUR, 425 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
“Each issue is a special number and articles are 
arranged for well ahead. Sporting, outing, travel, 
and art subjects are preferred. No fiction is used 
and very little poetry.” Henry S. Adams is the 
editor. Payments for manuscripts is made soon 
after acceptance. 

POWER BOATING, Cleveland, O. “We can 
use technical articles on Marine engines, and 
boats, which we pay for if accepted, up to $25, 
according to value to us. Each month we run 
short practical technical articles on practical short 
cuts in fittings and equipment, for which we pay 
$5 to $10. This is in our MAKE IT WIN de- 
partment. Present special need is for practical 
fitting out stories for Spring.” Payment is made 
on publication. Robert E. Power is the editor; 
John G. Robinson, associate editor. 
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NEWSWRITING 
A Most Fascinating Vocation 


Learn the Proper Method -- Know 
Just How to Start and Proceed 


THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWSWRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WILL THOROUGHLY EQUIP YOU 


If you're fond of adventure and excitement and have a lappy faculty of overcoming all obstacles— 
you’re naturally fitted for newspaper work. But before you can start in this fascinating vocation, you 
must know HOW TO START and HOW TO PROCEED. In other words, you must learn the 
FUNDAMENTALS of successful newswriting FIRST. Then you'll be THOROUGHLY PREPARED 
TO GO AHEAD. 


For this specific purpose the “IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence has been pa‘ns- 
takingly prepared by an expert newspaper man. It tells you everything vou: need to know about gathering, 
writing and handling news copy. You learn just what news IS and why it is essential to make the most 
of your opportunities when you secure exclusive stories, or “‘scoops,”’ as they are known in newspaper 
offices. 

The dominating idea back of the “IDEAL” Course is HELPFULNESS—we want to assist the 
greatest number of aspiring writers—we want to get them started RIGHT on the road to success. YOU 
and every other ambitious writer who longs to write for the dailies is offered a remarkable opportunity 
during the present month. 


HERE’S AN OFFER YOU’LL QUICKLY ACCEPT | 


The “IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence has been selling at $10.00. That it is 
easily worth it has been proven many times over—our files conta’n innumerable letters from stud-nts who 
would willingly pay twice this amount, if necessary, to get the information they secured from their 
“IDEAL” course. But we believe that there are many struggling voung writers who, at the present time, 
cannot afford to invest this amount. And these are the writers we intend to help by offering a regular 
“IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence and a year’s subscripticn to the WRITER'S 
DIGEST for only $5.00. But you must act IMMEDIATELY. 

Clip the convenient coupon and mail it TODAY—it may mean the turning point in your career. 
Your “IDEAL” Course will be sent you by return mail. When your m2il carrier delivers it, pay him 
$5,00 in full settlement for the lessons and 12 big, helpful numbers of WRITER’S DIGEST—the first aid 
to every ambitious writer. This is a remarkable offer back-:d by our money-back guarantee—unless you're 
FULLY SATISFIED we do not want your money. 

Start YOUR writing career RIGHT NOW—clip the coupon before you turn the page. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
905 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 








! se mat 
—=—- | The Writer's Digest, 
1005 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Date 


MAIL Send me the “IDEAL’’ Course in Newswriting and Correspondence and enter my subscription 
for one year to the WRITER’S DIGEST, beginning with the current number. I agree to 
pay the mail-carrier $5.00 in full settlement for both the Course and twelve issues of the 


magazine. 
THIS It is understood that if, after a three-day review of the course, I am not satisfied, the lessons 
COUPON and the magazine can be returned and my money will be refunded in full without question. 


TODAY 




























Partly folded—about 8}4 pounds 


GREAT 
INSTANTLY 


Interchangeable-type 


TYPEWRITER 


FULL CAPACITY — FULL SIZE KEYBOARD 


Cal. 
1921. 


Los Angeles, 
Oct. 19th, 


Gentlemen: 


As manager of the reading depart- 


ment of the PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA there are 
thousands of manuscripts going 
through my hands in the course 
of a year, and I wish to say that 
of these thousands the neatest, 
clearest and most distinctive 
are the products of the HAM- 
MOND WULTIPLEX. 


That is why--after using sever- 
al other makes--I bought a HAM- 
MOND myself. that is why I ad- 
vise every one in the writing 
game--with whom I come in con- 
tact, and they are many--to buy 


a HAMMOND, 


You can put me on record in con- 
nection with the above state- 
ments. Thanking you for the 


privilege of having one,I an, 


Chi Wee Gren 


MULTIPLEX your manuscripts on 
the Hammond and give your words 
a personality and emphasis, not 
otherwise possible. 


AMONG OUR EMINENT USERS ARE: 


Wat Mason 
WILL1AM Dean HoweELLs 
FREDERICK R. Dey 
Sir JAMES MATTHEWS BArRIE 
Joun KeEeNprick BANGs 
Mrs. GENE STRATTON-PoORTER 
GeEorGE W. CABLE 
Evetyn Scotr SNEAD-BURNETT 
J. Frank Davis, Esq. 
ATHERTON BROWNELL 
PRINCE PIERRE TROUBETZKOI 


Mrs. FRANK STOREY 







































Ready to Carry 





Send for FREE Catalog. 
Special Terms to Authors. 


Hammond Typewriter Corp. 


604 E. 69th St. 
New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 




































